We’ve  witnessed  the  re-birth  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  The  meek,  long-suffering,  wartime  buyer  has 
become  a  value-conscious,  confident,  selective  shopper. 
She  wants  to  know  the  "why”  and  the  "what”  of  every 
purchase  she  makes. 

That’s  why  the  Bemberg*  Certified  Tag  is  more 
important  today  than  ever.  More  important,  because 
it  tells  the  consumer  that  the  Bemberg  rayon  garments 
have  been  tested  and  certified  for  serviceability  by  the 
U.  S.  Testing  Co.  More  important,  because  it  glorifies 
the  identified  garments,  whether  dresses,  lingerie, 
gloves,  blouses,  and  scarfs,  with  the  aura  of  quality  so 
long  associated  with  the  famous  Bemberg  Triple  Sheers. 
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A  quarter  eentury  of  aeeuInpli^^hlIIellt  in  Department  Stores  whose 
Drapery  and  Floor  (lo>erin‘i  Departments  were  hadly  in  nee<l  of  re¬ 
juvenation. 

Maii\  u  Depurtiiient  Store  lias  tried  lor  year?  and  years  to  do  a 
iiood  job  in  Draperies  and  Floor-t  loveriii'is.  without  ample 
reward,  yet  lias  been  eminently  siieeesst’ul  in  other  major 
departments. 

I  bis  is  frequently  brought  about  by  some  diffieult  tnereliandisin;* 
problems  and  eostly  serviees  that  are  eeonomieally  extravaftaiit 
for  the  average  individual  store,  unlike  that  of  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  store. 

l  ake,  for  instanee.  the  earrying  in  stock  of  full  bolts  of  the  higher 
priced  Drapery  and  Fpholstery  Fabrics,  as  against  sample  lengths 
from  ('.ut  Order  Houses.  The  difference  in  price  (and  resultant 
sales)  is  tremendous,  but  comparatively  few  stores  can  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Or  take  Hroadloom  (iarpets  and  carpet  sewing  equipment.  Not 
many  stores  are  able  to  carry  fifty  or  more  rolls  of  Hroadloom 
in  stock,  and  do  their  own  sewing  and  binding,  or  carry  matchiiii: 
patterns  in  several  widths. 

e  have  faced  and  solved  these  and  other  problems  in  the  departments 
we  operate.  We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  the  advantages  of  having 
us  operate  the  Drapery  and  Floor-Covering  Departments  in  your  store, 
.lust  get  in  touch  with  our  Mr.  N.  Brown  and  arrange  for  an  informal  talk. 

§•  P.  Bkowx  €o. 
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^KiH  I'EtN  months  aitci  the  end 
^  of  the  war,  the  li(]uidation  of  re¬ 
tailers’  inventories  got  under  way. 

It  started  witli  a  “20  per  cent  off’ 
sale,  and  as  it  spread  throughout  the 
nation,  stores  in  various  sections  were 
advertising  “30  per  cent  oH”,  “10  per 
cent  oil”  and  even  up  to  “50  i)er  tent 


tually  increased  its  prices  by  20  per 
(ent  while  this  liquidation  was  pro¬ 
ceeding.  .\  few’  weeks  later  this  inanu- 
la(  turer,  along  with  many  others,  was 
Icjiced  to  reduce  his  j)rices. 

'This  happened  in  1920.  W  hat  do 
we  have  to  lfX)k  forward  to  now?  W'e 
are  not  among  those  who  seem  to  feel 
there  is  one  unvarying  pattern  in  the 
alfairs  of  men,  and  that  history  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  repeat  itself  with  unchanging 
exactness.  Neither  do  we  believe  that, 
in  spile  of  some  changes  in  the  current 
circumstances,  “this  time  everything 
will  be  different”.  In  spite  of  all  the 
variables  which  one  may  recognize  in 
the  current  situation,  there  are  certain 
things  which  have  not  changed.  In 


By  Lew  Hahn 


Meanwhile,  manufacturers  general¬ 
ly  did  not  realize  the  time  for  licpiida- 
tion  had  arrived.  They  were  replying 
to  the  reports  of  their  road  men,  who 
could  not  sell  goods,  saying  in  effect: 
“Don’t  worry,  the  retailers  will  buy 
again  and  they  will  pay  higher 
prices.”  One  large  cotton  goods  con¬ 
cern,  which  now  is  out  of  business,  ac¬ 


tlere  is  a  thoughttul  and  pro¬ 
vocative  appraisal  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  of  deep  personal 
interest  to  every  retailer.  It 
is  an  article  that  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration. 
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the  effort  to  promote  thought  on  this 
vitally  important  subject,  we  offer 
these  statements  for  vour  considera- 

1— As  in  the  period  following  the 
previous  World  W^ar,  the  con¬ 
suming  public  is  fed  up  with 
high  prices  and  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise. 

just  as  following  the  previous 
War,  the  manufacturers  are  far 
from  realizing  the  incipient  re¬ 
volt  of  consumers  against  tins 
condition. 

Exactly  as  in  1920,  inventories 
are  building  up,  both  in  retail 
hands  and  in  those  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

AVhen  the  bisj;  retail  li(|uidation 
started  in  the  spring  of  1920,  it  is  safe 
to  sav  tint  one  retailer  in  a  thousand 
expected  anything  like  that  at  that 
particular  time.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  spread,  however,  was  the  best 
evidence  that  it  was  due.  The  manner 
in  which  it  started  was  unimportant. 
If  it  had  not  been  precipitated  as  it 
was,  it  would  surely  have  come  by  ac¬ 
tion  in  some  other  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  the  important  |x)int  h—it  had  to 
come  from  the  retailers.  It  could  not 
come  from  the  manufacturers  because 
they  w’ere  too  far  behind  the  line  to 
feel  directly  the  pressure  of  the  buving 
public. 

Tlie  pressure  was  felt  by  tlie  retail¬ 
ers.  The  result  was  a  great  shock  to 
the  stores  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  great¬ 
er  shock  to  the  manufacturers,  many 
of  tvhom  were  still  raising  prices,  just 
as  so  many  of  them  are  today.  Retail¬ 
ers  responded  to  the  public  pressure 
by  liquidating  their  high-priced  in¬ 
ventories.  Then,  it  was  a  certainty  the 
great  flood  of  cancellations  had  to  fol¬ 
low! 

It  just  did  not  make  sense  for  a  re¬ 
tailer,  w'ho  was  disjxtsing  of  his  stocks 
at  reduced  prices,  to  accept  outstand¬ 
ing  orders  at  prices  still  higher  than 
those  at  which  the  retailer  owned  the 
goods  he  was  liquidating. 

It  is  now  sixteen  months  since  the 
fighting  in  World  War  II  ceased. 
Economists  seem  mostly  to  agree  the 
spring  of  1947  will  bring  something 
of  a  set-back  in  business.  Most  of 
them  hasten  to  add  that  we  shall  be 
out  of  it  again  by  the  fall  of  the  same 


year.  Meanwhile,  the  i)ul)lic  appear 
to  lx?  ljuying  goods  with  little  sign  ot 
abatement.  High  prices  serve  to  ton- 
coal  anv  dropping  off  in  the  numl)et 
of  units  sold.  Those  customers  who 
come  to  the  store,  look  at  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  consider  the  price  anil  leave 
without  Inlying,  are  ipiickly  forgotten 
because  tliere  still  are  customer 
ajilenty  ready  to  buy. 

And  vet.  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  in  customer  attitude.  1  hree 
months  ago  millions  of  men  were  .isk- 
ing,  "ir/iv  can’t  I  buy  a  white  shirt?" 
I'odav  thev  are  asking.  "When  <an  I 
buv  a  supplv  of  shirts  at  a  reasonable 
price?”  (io  where  you  will,  where\er 
men  gather,  and  bring  np  the  subjeci 
of  shirts,  and  straightway  you  will 
hear  men  say:  “I  need  a  lot  oi  new 
shirts,  but  I’ll  be  darned  if  I  am  going 
to  bin  at  S3.95  or  S4.9.").” 

“During  the  war,”  they  will  sa\.  “it 
was  understandable.  The  scarcities 


m 


could  not  be  prevented  and  costs  went 
up,  but  the  war  is  a  year  and  a  half 
Ijehind  us.  It’s  time  you  retailers  came 
down  to  earth  and  gave  us  shirts  at 
less  than  boom  prices.” 

This  is  the  typical  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  and  it  applies  to  a  lot  of  things 
besides  shirts.  Exactly  the  same  prob-  j 
lem  is  involved  when  any  staple  which 
once  was  purchasable  at  popular 
prices  is  under  consideration.  These 
consumers  are  not  unreasonable.  Thev 
recognize  that  costs  have  increased 
sharply.  They  are  not  insisting  the 
qualities  they  used  to  purchase  before 
the  w’ar  must  be  made  available  at  the 
same  prices  with  which  they  were 
familiar  at  that  time.  They  are,  how- 
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ever.  beginniiiff  to  resent  stronglv  the 
imputation  that  their  purchasing  pow- 
is  so  great  that  thev  do  not  care 
what  they  pay. 

Ihings  seen,  the  jxx?t  tells  us,  are 
mightier  than  things  heard.  Take  a 
trip  through  the  selling  departments 
of  anv  store  anti  trv  to  think  as  a  con¬ 
sumer.  unconnected  with  the  retail 
business,  must  think.  It  seems  to  be 
iiecessarv  to  the  thinking  of  the  aver¬ 
age  |X'rson  to  have  something  with 
which  to  make  comparison,  and  it  is 
natural  now  that  consumers  should 
compare  prices  and  quality  with  those 
l)efore  the  war.  Even  though  we  may 
never  get  back  to  those  pre-war  con¬ 
ditions,  nevertheless,  wx*  instinctively 
compare  present  prices  and  values 
with  those  of  that  time.  Trv  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  mcxKi  and  check  up  on  all 
the  fairly  good  98-ccnt  articles  you 
will  find  in  the  stores  priced  now  at 
S2.98.  $3.50  or  even  higher. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  retailer’s 
fault!  He  does  not  make  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  only  buys  it  and  adds  his 
usual  markup  to  what  he  pays.  Never¬ 
theless.  it  is  the  retail  store  which  is 
offering  it  for  sale  and  the  public  dis¬ 
satisfaction  is  going  to  be  visited  on 
tile  retailers. 

l.et  us  go  back  to  the  shirt  problem. 
As  every  retailer  knows,  the  largest 
sc-lling  shirt  before  the  war  was  the 
dollar  shirt.  That  was  true  because 
alwavs  there  are  many  times  as  many 
iiieii  of  small  income  as  there  are  men 
of  huger  income.  Shirt  manufacturers 
knew  this  because  of  the  wav  in  which 
retailers  ordered  that  dollar  shirt. 
There  was  active  competition  among 
iiianufacturers  to  produce  the  liest 


shirt  that  could  be  sold  at  a  dollar. 
The  result  was  that  a  man  could  get  a 
very  satisfactory  shirt  at  that  price. 
It  probably  was  better  than  the  dollar 
shoidd  have  commanded,  but  the  shirt 
sold  in  tremendous  volume. 

One  of  the  early  casualties  of  the 
war  was  the  dollar  shirt.  For  some 
time  it  still  was  with  us,  but  it  began 
to  add  new  dignity  as  the  price 
climbed.  Finally,  with  all  white  shirts, 
it  completely  disappeared.  It  seems 
probable  it  may  never  return  at  the 
old  ju  ice.  However,  there  is  a  j)rice  at 
which  such  a  shirt  should  return  and 
it  must  be  a  j)rice  which,  like  the  old 
dollar  ju  ice,  will  induce  men  to  buy  it 
in  the  volume  which  we  formerly 
knew.  Needless,  jjerhaps,  to  say,  that 
j)rice  will  not  be  $3.98  or  $4.98.  Maybe 
it  will  be  $1.50,  or  $1.65.  The  import¬ 
ant  cjuestion  is.  what  is  being  done  to 
bring  such  a  shirt,  at  some  such  j)rice, 
back  to  retail  counters? 

It  is  easy  to  realize  that  not  until 
they  are  influenced  by  their  retail  cus¬ 
tomers.  or  comjjelled  to  do  so  by  ad¬ 
verse  business  conditions,  will  the 
manufacturers  begin  to  turn  out  such 
merchandise.  W'hy  should  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  who  before  the  war  had  to  break 
his  back  in  the  effort  to  jnoduce  shirts 
at  .$6.75  or  $7.75  a  dozen,  deliberately 
turn  away  from  shirts  at  $24  or  $36 
j)er  dozen?  It  is  impossible  to  make  it 
sound  reasonable,  except  as  it  may  be 
jxvssible  now  to  read  the  signs,  and 
realize  that  the  jiresent  merrv  times 
are  not  going  to  continue  indefinitely, 
and  the  only  way  to  insure  continued 
business  activity  is  to  make  what  great 
masses  of  consumers  want. 

If  we  should  get  a  set-back  in  busi¬ 
ness  next  spring,  it  jirobably  will  have 
been  due  to  a  number  of  contribut¬ 
ing  causes,  but  most  j)rominent  among 
them  will  be  the  fact  that  the  jndjlic 
gradually— or  perhaps  suddenh— will 
turn  awav  from  j)rices  which  are  too 
high.  The  retailer  will  first  feel  the 
j)ressine  of  the  jvublic.  If  his  sources 
of  information  were  sufficiently  acute, 
he  would  be  feeling  that  jnessure 
now.  Ultimately,  he  will  have  to  re¬ 
flect  intek  to  the  manufacturer  the 
j>ressuie  which  the  j)ublic  j)uts  on  his 
store. 

lietause  this  ajjftears  to  be  inevit¬ 
able,  it  would  be  well  if  retailers  were 
about  the  business  now  of  showini; 


manufacturers  the  tremendous  opjxtr- 
tunities  which  still  exist,  and  which 
will  grow  with  each  passing  month, 
for  the  sale  of  what  the  jjublic  wants 
in  stajile  items  at  jirices  which  can  be 
tnade  j)opuIar.  It  must  be  obvious  the 
only  hojH.'  for  the  maintenance  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  volume,  and  that  includes 
manufacturing,  is  to  sujjply  what 
j)eoj)le  want  at  jjrices  which  they  can 
afford  to  jiay. 

No  retailer  can  doubt  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for  the  jjopular- 
jniced  staple  articles  which  .  men, 
women  and  children  use  continuous¬ 
ly.  So  far  as  those  things  which  are 
used  by  consumers  of  more  substantial 
incomes  are  concerned,  that  is  a  dif¬ 


ferent  matter.  It  is  a  legitimate,  and 
desirable  business  enterprise,  to  jiro- 
duce  merchandise  at  any  price  neces¬ 
sary  to  invite  interest  and  encourage 
the  j)ublic  to  reach  for  it.  but.  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  largest  number  of 
consumers,  it  is  imperative  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  jjrotluce  and  retail¬ 
ers  sell  these  jsopular  items  at  jvrices 
which  are  within  the  means  of  the 
multiiiules  who  demand  them. 

Ibtless  retailers  are  sufficiently  in- 
I crested  to  ajjpraise  the  j)otential  de¬ 
mand  for  such  things,  and  to  bring 
j)rcssure  on  their  resources  to  jjroduce 
those  things  at  reasonable  jnices,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  growing  resentment 
against  the  stores  and  a  decided  drop 
in  volume.  This,  finally,  will  result  in 
retailers  rushing  into  a  liquidation 
similar  to  that  of  1920.  Goods  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  sold  regardless  of  cost.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  going  to  swamj>  the  manu- 
(Conlinued  on  page  74) 


TIETAILERS  and  manufacturers  fall.  Many  retailers,  in  fact,  expect 

think  1947  will  be  a  year  of  good  that  sales  during  the  final  six  months 

business.  Volume  will  hold  at  record  of  1947  may  fall  somewhat  under  the 

or  near  record  levels.  Pent-up  consum-  record  level  of  1946. 

er  demand  and  a  high  rate  of  national  The  men  who  meet  the  payrolls  of 

income  will  force  a  continued  sellers’  industry,  however,  expect  rising  rather 

market  in  many  scarce  lines  until  late  than  falling  prices.  In  some  cases, 

in  the  year  or  even  until  ’48.  In  other  present  prices  are  said  to  be  too  low 

lines,  particularly  soft-goods,  rapidly  in  view  of  increased  wage  and  material 

expanding  production  is  expected  to  costs.  Furthermore,  manufacturers  are 

bring  a  gradual  shift  to  a  buyers’  mar-  virtually  unanimous  in  the  warning 

ket  by  mid-year.  that  another  round  of  wage  increases 

Widespread  strikes,  it  is  granted,  during  the  next  few  months  will  lead 

might  paralyze  the  nation’s  economy  inevitably  to  further  advances  in  their 

and  bring  a  sharp  recession.  Barring  quotations. 

this  eventuality,  however,  the  nation’s  The  only  concession  of  manufactur- 

businessmen  see  no  obstacles  which  ers  on  the  price  front  is  the  belief 

cannot  be  overcome  by  sound  styling  expressed  by  some  that  popular  priced 

and  design,  intelligent  pricing  and  ag-  lines,  which  have  been  dropped  in 

gressive  selling.  .  favor  of  higher  priced  merchandise. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  1947  out-  may  soon  begin  to  reappear.  This  atti- 

look  as  seen  by  a  broad  sample  of  out-  tude  appears  limited,  however,  to  soft 

standing  retailers  and  manufacturers  lines  where  production  has  begun  to 

pKjlled  by  Stores  magazine.  Optimism  catch  up  with  demand, 

is  tinged  with  caution  in  many  quar-  Most  retailers  feel  that  the  shift 

ters.  There  is  a  very  evident  fear  of  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’  market  in 

too  high  prices  and  buyer  resistance,  1947  has  been  overemphasized.  They 

particularly  on  the  part  of  retailers.  It  expect  a  highly  selective  market  de- 

is  significant,  however,  that  not  a  pending  on  the  degree  of  scarcity.  The 

single  prediction  for  1947  could  be  typical  opinion  is  perhaps  best  ex- 

classified  as  definitely  pessimistic.  pressed  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Pro- 

Businessmen  generally  are  looking  for-  fessor  of  Marketing,  Harvard  Business 

ward  confidently  to  a  good  year.  School,  who  says,  “It  will  not  be  an 

Greatest  divergence  of  opinion  be-  overall  buyers’  market,  but  less  of  a 
tween  retailers  and  manufacturers  lies  sellers’  market.’’ 

in  the  matter  of  prices.  The  men  who  Retailers  expect  a  steady  rise  in  dis- 

deal  with  the  consuming  public  across  criminative  buying  by  customers  as 

retail  counters  warn  that  prices  are  stocks  and  assortments  increase.  This 

too  high.  They  expect  high  priced  trend,  however,  will  not  be  a  threat 

Spring  lines  of  merchandise  to  meet  to  sales  volume,  merchants  believe,  if 

with  increased  consumer  resistance.  it  is  anticipated  by  skillful  buying  and 

This  resistance,  some  believe,  will  lead  sound  merchandising  on  their  part, 

to  a  general  down-trend  in  prices  by  It  is  felt  that  the  inventory  debacle  of 


1921  is  sufficiently  well  rememl)e; 
by  the  nation’s  merchants  to  induce 
note  of  caution  against  overstof  kin^j 
of  unsalable  merchandise. 

In  general,  an  increase  of  sales  (r 
appliances,  house  furnishings  and  otf 
er  hard  lines  is  expected  to  offset  a  (k 
crease  in  soft  line  merchandise.  R( 
laxation  of  credit  restrictions  is  viewtn 
as  a  stimulus  to  sales,  but  will  not  be< 
major  factor,  retailers  maintain,  iinu 
a  greater  volume  of  installment  goo(t!,| 
is  available. 

Virtually  all  manufacturers  pollef?! 
in  the  survey  are  looking  forward  td 
capacity  production,  or  as  near 
capacity  production  as  raw  materi 
will  permit.  Many  are  comfortabh 
fixed  with  huge  backlogs  of  orden  oi! 
the  books  sufficient  to  carry  them  into] 
the  second  half  of  the  year  or  beyond 
Raw  material  shortages  still  are  a  lim¬ 
iting  factor  in  many  lines. 

Household  appliance  manufacturers! 
see  a  great  potential  demand  sparkedj 
by  the  continued  high  level  of  con¬ 
sumer  incomes.  The  more  optimistic] 
see  sales  at  new  record  levels  with  no] 
possible  shift  from  a  sellers’  to  buyen' 
market  until  after  mid-year  at  the  verA 
earliest. 

Floor  covering  manufacturers  see  a 
big  year  ahead  with  considerabk 
doubt  as  to  the  industry’s  ability  to 
meet  demand.  Shortages  of  linseed  oil 
and  jute  are  expected  to  hold  produc 
tion  below  capacity  levels.  The  indus¬ 
try  looks  for  greater  consumer  discrim¬ 
ination  as  to  style  and  coloring.  Effort 
is  being  made  to  hold  present  prices, 
but  they  will  inevitably  move  upward 
in  the  event  of  higher  raw  material 
labor  and  freight  costs,  manufacturen 
point  out. 

A  similar  situation  was  reported  b\ 
a  furniture  manufacturer  who  said 
that  he  expected  the  normal  buyer- 
seller  relationship  to  be  restored  b]f 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  will  result 
he  said,  in  a  return  of  lower  priced 
furniture  of  satisfactory  quality. 
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Soft  Goods  Prospects 

Corset  and  brassiere  makers  antid  ] 
pate  a  year  at  least  as  good  as  1946-1 


With  production  catching  up  with  de 
mand,  it  was  admitted  that  customer 
resistance  to  higher  priced  lines  may 
force  production  of  more  medium 
priced  merchandise.  Corset  prices  art 
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not  too  high,  observed  one  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  there  is  not  enough  medium 
priced  merchandise  for  sale. 

Underwear  manufacturers  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  large  output  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
tinued  strong  demand,  with  produc¬ 
tion  catching  up  with  needs  late  in  the 
year.  Increased  consciousness  of  quali¬ 
ty  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  noted. 

Hosiery  manufacturers  state  that 
mill  stocks  are  at  a  low  level  and  lie- 
lieve  the  same  is  true  of  distributors 
and  consumers.  Production  of  most 
types  of  men’s  and  women’s  hose  is 
limited  by  yarn  supplies  and  the 
manufacturers  do  not  believe  trade 
and  consumer  stocks  can  be  brought 
up  to  normal  levels  before  the  end  of 
1947. 

Other  industries  present  much  the 
same  picture.  Huge  backlogs  of  or¬ 
ders,  production  at  highest  level  per¬ 
mitted  by  limited  raw  materials,  and 
expectation  of  varying  lengths  of  time 
before  output  can  catch  up  with  con¬ 
sumer  needs  is  the  common  story. 

A  number  of  typical  replies  to 
Storf.s’  telegraphic  survey  of  retailer 
and  manufacturer  opinion  arc  quoted 
in  part  below. 

Retailers  Look  .Ahead 
“Expect  first  quarter  sales  1947 
above  1946.  Second  quarter  about 
even.  Last  six  months  probably  show 
a  decrease  averaging  a  slight  loss  for 
year.  Do  expect  buyers’  market  in  ma¬ 
jority  lines  few  exceptions.  Price  lev¬ 
els  too  high  in  many  lines.’’ 

Harold  J.  Knutting 

Marshall  Field  and  Co. 

“Sales  increases  by  stores  will  vary 
in  proportion  to  amount  of  hard  lines 
sold  to  total  store  sales.  Lifting  credit 
restrictions  will  be  imjx>rtant  volume 
factor  in  installment  selling  after  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  on  installment  is  in 
adequate  supply  and  not  scarce.  Be¬ 
lieve  price  levels  will  be  mixed  for 
next  year,  some  merchandise  higher, 
some  lower.’’ 

William  S.  Street 

Frederick  ir  Nelson 

“Of  course,  some  prices  are  still  ab¬ 
normally  high,  but  these  will  be  shak¬ 
en  down  in  short  order. 

“It  is  evident  that  we  are  rapidly 
heading  toward  a  normal  operation, 
buyers  are  again  beginning  to  buy 
goods.  'I  hey  are  demanding  samples. 


selecting  patterns,  sizes,  colors.  ‘.Allo¬ 
cations’  and  ‘allotments’  will  soon  be 
past  history. 

“Of  course,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  1947,  and  not  a  pre-war  year, 
that  there  has  Ijeen  an  appreciable 
change  in  price  levels  as  well  as  in  pay¬ 
rolls  and  business  costs.  Operations 
must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

“But  all  merchants  able  to  adjust  to 
rapidly  changing  economic  conditions 
should  find  in  the  New  Year  an  excel¬ 
lent  opjwrtunity  for  continued  satis¬ 
factory  sales  and  profits.’’ 

Robert  A.  Seidel 
W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

“The  year  1947  presents  a  challenge 
to  retailers  to  overcome  the  chaotic 
conditions  resulting  from  merchandise 
shortages  as  well  as  all  types  of  con¬ 
trols.  The  paramount  purpose  of  re¬ 
tailers  should  be  the  reestablishing  of 
consumer  confidence  in  merchandise 
and  service.  Do  not  expect  nor  desire 
overall  buyers’  market.  The  goal 
should  be  reciprocal  good-will  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  with  reason- 
able  profit  for  each.’’ 

Joseph  Horne 
Joseph  Horne  Co. 

“Increased  stocks  and  pent-up  de¬ 
mand  in  home  furnishings  should  bal¬ 
ance  tendency  toward  decreases  in  soft 
lines  in  overall  department  volume. 
Easier  credit  important  contributing 
factor  to  increased  volume  in  jjeriod 
of  tightening  consumer  buying  power. 
Price  levels  too  high  in  many  classifi¬ 
cations  though  few  deserve  credit  for 
holding  line.’’ 

P.  G  .Winnett 
Bullock's 

“Undoubtedly  sales  cannot  continue 
at  present  levels  if  prices  are  allowed 
to  get  out  of  hand  before  production 
is  able  to  meet  demand.  There  is  no 
reason  for  a  pessimistic  viewpoint  pro¬ 
vided  that  common  sense  and  reason 
are  used  in  forming  future  plans.  Lift¬ 
ing  of  credit  restrictions  may  be  help¬ 
ful  for  added  volume.’’ 

Meyer  Neusteter 
The  Neusteter  Co. 

“Ihe  1947  business  outlook  on 
whole  is  good.  Overemphasis  on  buy¬ 
ers’  or  sellers’  market  unwise,  unneces¬ 
sary.  Market  will  be  highly  selective 
depending  upon  degree  of  scarcity. 
Requires  statesmanlike  coop>eration 
between  retailers  and  resources.  Price 


levels  for  spring  are  doubtless  too  high 
and  sharp  percentage  increases  likely 
to  bring  consumer  resistance.  Expect 
fall  prices  return  to  pre-decontrol 
levels.” 

Jay  Iglauer 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

“Expect  transition  next  year  from 
sellers’  to  buyers’  market.  Predict  de¬ 
cline  in  sales  of  soft  lines  merchandise. 
Lifting  credit  restrictions  will  help 
durable  goods.  Price  levels  definitely 
too  high  with  customer  resistance.” 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong 
Mabley  and  Carew  Co. 

“Easing  of  credit  restrictions  should 
give  added  imjjetus  to  the  sales  of  vol¬ 
ume  stores.  Quality  should  improve, 
and  price  levels  should  balance  off  in 
1947.  In  fact  they  may  gradually  de¬ 
cline  somewhat  in  some  of  the  'soft 
line’  merchandise  classifications  which 
are  already  in  a  buyers’  market.  A 
great  majority  of  departments  should 
l)e  in  a  buyers’  market  by  the  end  of 
Spring  ’47.” 

H.  W.  Brightman 
Lit  Brothers 

"The  price  situation  will  be  mixed 
with  some  prices  rising,  others  falling. 
It  will  not  be  an  overall  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  will  be  less  of  a  sellers’ 
market.  The  lifting  of  credit  restric¬ 
tions  will  have  a  moderate  effect  on 
department  store  volume  but  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  for  the  year  may  still 
show  a  slight  decrease  from  1946.  But 
probably  not  far  from  the  jieak  of  the 
general  price  movement.  Retail  profits 
in  1947  are  likely  to  be  lower.” 

Malcolm  P.  McNair 

“The  economic  havoc  of  the  1919- 
20  price  debacle  has  been  effectively 
dramatized.  It  is  probable  that  the 
acute  awareness  of  the  dangers  in  price 
distortions  will  operate  to  make  the 
{lending  readjustments  far  less  serious 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
There  is  too  much  fundamental 
soundness  in  the  broader  business  out¬ 
look  to  warrant  a  ‘boom  and  bust’ 
attitude  toward  our  current  problems.” 

Q.  Forrest  Walker 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

“I  do  not  expiect  an  over-all  buyers’ 
market  in  this  country,  at  least  during 
the  first  half  of  1947.  Consumer  de¬ 
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mand  should  run  high,  crowding  pro¬ 
duction,  for  at  least  another  year,  or 
f>ossibly  more.  That  consumers  will 
become  more  careful  in  their  choices 
of  goods  and  more  insistent  on  quali¬ 
ty,  is  inevitable.  Retail  price  levels 
are  already  too  high  as  compared  with 
1939  levels,  but  with  every  wage  in¬ 
crease  granted,  not  accompanied  by 
increased  productivity,  prices  will  go 
still  higher.  The  only  remedy  for 
more  of  this  inflationary  trend  is  in¬ 
creased  production,  stability  of  wage 
levels  and  less  wide-spread  allergy  for 
work." 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom 
Limited  Price  Variety 
Store  Assn.,  Inc. 

“Do  not  expect  over-all  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket  next  year.  Lifting  of  credit  re¬ 
strictions  and  improved  production 
schedules  should  help  to  maintain 
satisfactory  over-all  volume.  Price 
levels  are  too  high.” 

7.  Brown 

Eastern  Columbia 

Manufacturers  See  Good  Volume 

“We  exjiect  1947  to  develop  not  a 
change  from  sellers’  to  buyers’  market 
but  to  a  more  selective  basis  of  buying 
quality  merchandise  at  reasonable 
prices.  On  such  a  standard  we  antici¬ 
pate  no  sales  decrease  provided  the 
general  economic  stability  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  maintained  at  present  levels. 
There  is  every  justiflcation  to  expect 
greater  production,  through  increased 
plant  facilities,  of  the  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  later  converted  by  the 
weaver  and  knitter  into  textile  uses.” 
Harold  Blanche 
Celanese  Corporation 
of  America 

“1947  business  outlook  is  good.  Ex¬ 
pect  change  from  sellers’  to  buyers’ 
market  on  higher  priced  blankets 
only.  With  new  homes,  replacements 
and  the  reqtiirements  of  hospitals. 


hotels,  etc.,  believe  blanket  sales  will 
continue  at  present  level  consequently 
at  full  production.  Blankets  best  value 
in  textiles  but  increasing  costs  will  re¬ 
quire  some  upward  revision.” 

Thomas  ].  Sheehe 
Chatham  Mfg.  Co. 

“1947  should  witness  a  change  from 
the  sellers’  to  a  buyers’  market.  Mar¬ 
ket  output  is  large  and  the  public  is 
becoming  more  and  more  value  and 
quality  conscious.  .Sales  should  remain 
at  a  high  level.  The  current  national 
income  will  be  great.  The  standard  of 
living  of  many  millions  of  pieople  is 
substantially  higher  than  before  the 
war.  This  assures  a  good  market  for 
quality  goods  unless  the  attitude  of 
labor  is  unreasonable  or  the  country 
should  witness  another  round  of 
strikes.  Production  will  be  maintained 
at  a  high  level  and  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties  will  not  differ  materially  from  the 
present  level.” 

.Arthur  M.  Reis 
Robert  Reis  and  Co. 

Home  Equipment 

“We  won’t  know  for  some  time  how 
much  recent  coal  strike  has  affected 
1947.  If  effect  is  not  too  great  and  no 
further  strikes  retard  us  and  also  if  we 
can  get  materials,  electric  refrigerator 
and  range  production  should  double 
1946.  Present  backlog  of  orders  should 
carry  this  volume  through  1947  with 
some  softening  of  demand  possible  in 
last  six  months.” 

C.  T.  Lawson 
\ash-Kelvinator  Corp. 

“Our  reply  applies  only  to  durable 
consumer  goods  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment.  1.  We  expect  market  prices  in 
1947  to  stabilize  at  current  list  prices 
unless  payroll  costs  are  increased.  .\ny 
increase  above  current  manufacturing 
costs  will  lead  to  market  price  in¬ 
creases  of  alxmt  the  same  size.  2.  We 
do  not  exjx'ct  general  buvers’  market 
to  develop  before  latter  part  of  1947. 
3.  We  expect  increased  sales  in  most 
lines  in  1947  over  fourth  quarter  1946. 
Sales  will  be  limited  by  production 
atid  production  will  be  limited  b\ 
available  steel  and  copper  and  other 
basic  materials.” 

F.  D.  Xeu’bury 
Westinghouse  Elec.  Corp. 


“VV'e  expect  a  change  from  sellers’  to 
buyers’  market  in  the  range  industn 
by  middle  or  latter  part  of  next  year. 
However,  we  see  no  need  for  sales  de¬ 
creases  if  sound  advertising  and  sale 
helps  are  offered  to  and  used  by  retail 
outlets.  Terrific  backlog  of  ranges  for 
replacement  plus  demands  for  ne» 
construction  make  for  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  in  history  of  range  industry.” 

R.  S.  .4  gee 

Roberts  &  Mander  Corporation 

“Today’s  opinions  are  that  our  lines 
will  not  change  from  sellers’  to  buyen' 
market  and  that  sales  will  hold  up  all 
year.  Full  production  looks  difficult 
until  second  half.  Prices  may  hold 
near  present  levels  if  production  can 
be  increased  which  depends  on  re¬ 
ceipts  of  steel  and  iron.” 

Arthur  Stockstrom  I 
.American  Stove  Co. 

“I  believe  consumer  buying  of  fur¬ 
niture  during  1947  will  result  in  large 
volume.  However,  such  buying  will  be 
selective  and  will  require  the  return 
of  lower  priced  furniture  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  quality  most  of  which  was  elimi¬ 
nated  during  the  war.  With  this  class 
of  furniture  available  the  average 
price  level  should  not  increase.” 

D.  L.  Kroehler 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co. 

Floor  Coverings 

“1947  prosp>ects  should  be  very  good 
as  the  supply  of  soft  floor  coverings 
does  not  yet  seem  to  equal  the  de¬ 
mand.  As  yet  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers  have  no  appreciable  stocks.  Styling 
and  coloring  should  be  appreciablv 
improved  in  all  lines.  Under  present 
circumstances,  we  can  see  no  basis  for 
prediction  of  sales  decrease.” 

Herbert  L.  Shuttleworth 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 

“It  is  essential  that  prices  be  held  at 
lowest  possible  point  in  order  not  to 
restrict  market  and  to  prevent  con¬ 
sumer  resistance  at  retail  level.  How¬ 
ever,  prices  must  realistically  reflect 
cost.  We  recognize  that  economic  fac¬ 
tors  beyond  our  control  are  almost 
certain  to  require  upward  revision  ol 
our  prices  in  not  too  distant  future." 

.Armstrong  Xews  Bureau 
Leon  L.  Klaus 
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“We  do  not  anticipate  any  drastic 
chani^e  in  seller-buyer  relationship  in 
1947.  We  believe  that  heavy  demand 
will  continue  throughout  next  vear, 
subject  to  our  abilits  to  increase  our 
production,  which  will  reach  1941  vol¬ 
ume  early  in  1947.  The  gain  from 
there  on  depends  solely  upon  avail- 
abilitv  of  additional  labor  and  ade¬ 
quate  raw  materials.” 

Frederick  B.  Klein 
Alexander  Smith  ir  Sons 
C.arpet  Co. 

“A  prediction  of  sales  decrease  is 
not  at  all  justified— quite  the  opposite. 
This  is  due  to  the  present  and  con¬ 
tinued  excessively  short  supply  situa¬ 
tion  which  cannot  possibly  be  other 
than  just  partially  relieved  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year  1947. 

“There  can  be  no  full  production 
of  linoleum  and  felt  base  floor  cover¬ 
ings  until  the  linseed  oil  supply  situa¬ 
tion  alters  materiallv  for  the  better.” 

William  A.  Sale 

Sloane-Blahon  Corporation 

Underwear  and  Uorsets 

“It  is  our  opinion  there  will  be  a 
continued  shortage  of  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  knit  underwear  and 
sleepingwear  for  the  spring  of  1947, 
with  production  steadilv  increasing 
and  more  nearly  equalling  demands 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

“We  believe  there  will  be  no  sales 
decrease  but  on  the  contrars,  a  con¬ 
tinued  strong  demand  for  knitted  un¬ 
derwear  and  sleepingwear  lines.  The 
prospects  for  increased  production  are 
improving  and  each  month  will  see 
an  improvement  over  the  preceding 
month. 

“Present  prices  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  if  full  production  is  achieved 
and  wages  remain  unchanged.  Any 
substantial  increase  in  wages  will  of 
necessity  be  reflected  in  increased 
prices  Ijecause  of  the  existing  extreme¬ 
ly  narrow  profit  margin  of  the  knit 
go<xls  industry.” 

E.  L.  Olrich 

Munsingwear,  Inc. 

“We  expect  year  1947  will  see  a  re¬ 
markable  change  from  a  sellers’  to  a 
buyers’  market  in  our  lines.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  be  caused  by  an  increase 
in  units  produced.  Expect  our  sales  to 


level  off  and  in  1947  to  be  about  the 
same  as  1946.  This  being  the  case  it 
will  take  our  full  production.  It  is  our 
further  belief  that  corsets  are  not  too 
high  priced  but  there  is  not  enough 
medium  priced  merchandise  now  lie- 
ing  offered  for  sale.  Believe  there  is 
going  to  be  resistance  built  up  against 
high  price  merchandise  which  will 
force  the  manufacturer  to  make  and 
sell  more  medium  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

John  Field 

Warner  Brothers,  Inc. 

“Although  we  are  rapidly  complet¬ 
ing  the  trend  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buy¬ 
ers’  market,  this  phenomenon  should 
not  in  any  w-ay  affect  the  total  turn¬ 
over  if  responsible  merchants  will 
adopt  this  simple  merchandising  poli¬ 
cy: 

1.  Dispose  quickly  of  all  wartime 
and  substandard  merchandise. 

2.  Replace  same  with  established 
branded  lines. 

3.  Discourage  over-ju  iced  merchan¬ 
dise. 

4.  Inform  the  public  that  improved 
merchandise  is  now  available  to  it  at 
good  values.” 

Mack  Kahn 
.Artistic  Foundations 

Office  Equipment 

“With  the  backlog  of  orders  which 
still  exists  and  current  high  employ¬ 
ment  we  believe  that  good  business 
will  be  carried  well  into  1947.  The 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  business¬ 
men  to  reduce  ojaerating  costs  through 
mechanization  will  maintain  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  jiioducts.  We  are  current¬ 
ly  producing  140  jjer  cent  of  our  1941 
production  and  our  employment  is  at 
the  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  our 
companv.” 

John  .M.  Wilson 
\ational  Cash  Register  Co. 

“Business  outlook  for  1947  on  office 
machines  is  exceedingly  good.  Un¬ 
filled  orders  are  still  very  large  and 
replacement  programs  for  old  equip 
ment  are  still  far  from  completed. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
production  and  still  more  will  be 
made  in  1947  if  material  shortages  do 
not  interfere.  Prices  are  below  levels 
justified  by  present  increased  costs  and 


future  prices  will  dejiend  ujjon  future 
economic  factors.” 

L.  C.  Stoioell 

U ndenoood  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 

Other  Shortage  Markets 

“Prosjjects  look  gootl  for  full  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  next  year.  Have 
strong  hof)es  of  mainiaining  jirices 
near  jjresent  levels.  Our  lines  will  still 
be  distributed  on  cjuota  basis  tluring 
first  half  of  1947.  No  indication  so 
far  of  anv  appreciable  tletrease  in 
sales.” 

W.  F.  Dalzell 
Fostoria  (ihcss  Co. 

“Believe  the  demand  for  jjaint  will 
be  greater  than  the  sujjjdy.  Exterior 
paints  acute  because  of  raw  materials 
and  all-metal  jxickages.  Do  not  be¬ 
lieve  recent  price  ad\ances  will  cause 
recession  in  consumer  bu\  ing  because 
of  big  demand  anti  jjaint  represents 
small  percentage  of  total  cost  of  the 
])aint  job.  Ltxjk  for  continued  short¬ 
ages  in  our  lines  because  of  serious 
raw  material  shortage.  CTirrent  jjrice 
schedules  inadequate  to  cover  increas¬ 
ing  raw  materials  and  lalior  cost.  The 
above  predictions  are  for  the  first  half 
of  1947.” 

C.  D.  Wart  man 

Sherxvin-Williams  Co. 

“Believe  quality  merchandise  fairly 
jjriced  will  have  large  consumer  ac- 
cejjtance  in  1947.  We  are  planning 
volume  for  1947  equal  to  that  of  1946. 
In  spite  of  labor  and  material  in¬ 
creased  costs  we  will  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantity  of  trains  in  lower 
Jjriced  brackets  if  possible.” 

Lawrence  Cowen,  Pres. 

The  Lionel  Corp. 

“Continuing  high  wages  and  high 
employment  will  sustain  or  increase 
demand  of  our  metal  toys  and  small 
electrical  appliances  with  resultant 
sellers’  market  for  at  least  first  six 
months  of  1947  with  demand  exceed¬ 
ing  supply.  Production  being  limited 
to  raw  materials  obtainable  which  in 
turn  is  controlled  by  length  and  num¬ 
ber  of  future  strikes.  Prices  will  be 
moderately  higher.  A  recession  will  be 
avoided  if  major  strikes  are  elimi¬ 
nated.” 

H.  L.  T risch 

The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 
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^T^HE  idea  of  standard  sizes,  particu- 
larly  for  apparel,  carries  a  strong 
app>cal  to  the  average  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  Without  exception 
they  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
idea,  but  they  also  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  technical  and  difficult. 

It  is  clear,  too,  from  conversations 
with  retailers  that  the  machinery  for 
accomplishing  size  standardization  is 
not  generally  understood  by  the  trade. 
As  a  result  one  finds,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  desirable  goal  to  be  attained, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  uncertainty  as 
to  how  to  achieve  it. 


The  particular  projects  referred  to 
are  those  on  size  standardization  which 
have  been  developed  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  sizing  experts  of  the 
large  mail  order  companies  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  work¬ 
ing  through  the  standardization  pro¬ 
cedures  of  its  Division  of  Trade  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  fundamental  purpKJse  is  to 
provide  a  definition  of  “size”,  that 
will  be  adopted  by  all  segments  of  the 
apparel  industry,  and  which  will  apply 
to  all  typ)es  of  apparel  from  creepers 
to  coats,  and  from  sweaters  to  swim 
suits. 


By  using  these  new  size  definitions, 
the  meaning  of  size  could  be  explained 
to  your  customers  more  fully,  e.g., 

SIZE  7 

Height .  50  inches 

Weight . 58  p>ounds 

Chest  . 26  inches 

That  type  of  information  would  be 
much  more  definite  and  much  more 
helpful.  Comparable  information  for 
all  sizes  and  for  all  classifications  of 
apparel  from  infants’  to  girls’  and 
boys’  is  now  available.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from; 


The  purpose  of  this  article,  there¬ 
fore,  is  threefold.  It  calls  attention  to 
a  substantial  program  of  size  standard¬ 
ization  for  apparel  already  under  way. 
It  explains  its  merits.  It  indicates 
how  retailers  can  support  it  more 
effectively. 


On  most  garment  labels  today,  there 
is  a  size  number,  such  as  7  or  12.  In 
children’s  garments  the  number  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  although  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  age  is  one  of  the 
poorest  indicators  of  size. 


TS-4000,  the  Recommended  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard  on  Body  Meas¬ 
urements  for  the  Sizing  of  Appar¬ 
el  for  Infants,  Babies,  Toddlers, 
and  Children. 

TS-4093,  the  recommendation  for 
the  “Girls’  ”  classification,  and 
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TS-4216,  the  proposal  for  the 
"Boys’  ”  classification,  the  third 
of  this  series. 

Copies  are  available,  without  charge, 
from  the  Division  of  Trade  Standards, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

Each  size  of  these  recommendations 
is  defined  in  terms  of  stature  and 
weight  and  from  12  to  19  other  body 
measurements. 

The  decision  to  base  the  definition 
of  size  on  stature  and  weight  was  based 
on  a  study  of  the  body  measurements 
of  147,000  children  from  4  to  17  years 
of  age,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  1939.^ 

Without  the  excellent  analyses  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  study  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  projects  to  define  size  could  have 
been  drawn  up  successfully.  The  study 
proved  by  elaborate  statistical  tests, 
that  stature  and  weight,  or  stature  and 
hip  girth,  if  known,  would  provide 
more  accurate  estimations  of  the  other 
body  measurements  than  any  other 
two  body  measurements. 

Obviously,  if  one  knows  by  scientific 
tests  the  two  best  measurements  to  use 
to  predict  other  body  measurements, 
then  by  all  means  they  should  be 
adopted  for  sizing  apparel.  I’he  defi¬ 
nitions  for  size  now  being  offered  for 
approval  by  manufacturers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  users  are  based  on  those  con¬ 
clusions. 


iFull  details  can  be  obtained  from  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Publication  No.  366,  “Body  Measure¬ 
ments  of  American  Boys  and  Girls  for  Gar¬ 
ment  and  Pattern  Construction”,  which  was 
published  in  1941  by  that  same  department. 
Copies  are  available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  60  cents. 


Measuring  147,000  children,  4  to  17  years  of  age,  is  a  real  job — 
but  it  was  an  essential  step  in  making  a  practical  study  of  size 
definition  in  teen-age  apparel. 

Here  is  a  provocative  and  thovghtful  article,  and  an  instructive 
one  for  retailers  interested  in  the  subject  of  size  standardization 
of  apparel. 


The  study  also  provides  other  neces¬ 
sary  information.  It  has  determined, 
for  one  thing,  the  number  of  children 
who  have  similar  body  measurements. 
Even  more  important,  the  variation 
has  been  established  in  weight  and 
girth  measurements  between  regular, 
stout  and  slim  groups  of  children. 
There  is  a  variation  of  only  7/^  inch, 
for  example,  between  the  mean  chest 
girth  of  the  stout  group  of  girls  about 
50  inches  tall,  and  the  mean  of  the 
most  common  or  average  group  of  the 
same  height.  Here  are  the  figures: 


Mean  Chest 

%of 

Measurement 

Girls 

Stout 

251/4" 

24 

.\verage 

243/" 

47 

Slim 

235//' 

19 

Total 

90 

With  such  a  small  difference  in 
chest  girth,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
try  and  fit  the  47  per  cent,  the  24  per 
cent,  and  some  of  the  19  p)er  cent  with 
one  size.  In  determining  the  chest 
measurement  for  that  size  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  better  to  lean  toward  the 
measurements  of  the  stout  group  than 
toward  those  of  the  slim  group,  so 
some  measurement  between  24^  and 
251/4  inches  should  be  used. 

In  other  words,  using  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  study  as  a 
guide,  a  scale  of  measurements  that 
will  fit  the  maximum  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  selected  arbitrarily. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
study,  however,  did  not  relate  its  find¬ 
ings  to  the  system  of  sizing  in  use  by 
the  apparel  industry.  A  Size  7,  for 
example,  was  not  defined.  The  prim¬ 
ary  purpose  of  the  groups  who  have 
coo|H,'rated  in  the  development  of  the 


recommendations  completed  to  date, 
has  been  to  evolve  a  practical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  those  findings  in  terms  of 
size,  with  intervals  between  sizes  that 
would  be  practical.  This  work  took 
over  a  year  and  a  half  to  complete. 

Another  imjjortant  and  valuable  as¬ 
pect  of  this  program  is  a  complemen¬ 
tary  one.  When  size  is  defined  in 
terms  of  body  measurements— chest, 
waist  height,  etc.—  then  a  size-to-size 
relationship  is  established  which 
thereby  constitutes  a  sizing  system. 
This  system  will  produce  well-fitting 
clothes. 

In  the  accompanying  table  we  show 
this  sizing  system.  Let  us  examine  its 
size-to-size  relationships,  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  retailers. 


IS 


length  ot  slacks  for  size  6X.  This  gi\ts 
a  striking  example  of  how  much  bet  I  I 
ter  it  is  to  have  size  defined.  It  settle  I  J 
all  related  matters,  instead  of  leavinj 
them  in  a  controversial  and  unsettled 
state. 

These  sizing  proposals  give  lati>  g 
that  should  help  to  settle  other  prob 
lems,  such  as  the  value  and  need  foi 
overlapping  size  ranges,  with  their  ei-  j] 
feet  upon  inventories,  and  sales  b\ 
sizes.  I'hey  provide  a  really  invalu¬ 
able  dictionary  of  size. 

Manufacturers  who  have  ahead\ 
adopted  this  system  of  sizing  sax  that  ^ 
these  projxrsals  put  an  end  to  argu-  ** 
ments  about  size  and  its  meaning.  It 
permits  them  to  concentrate  on  mat 
ters  of  cjuality,  style,  and  fit.  Obvi- 
ously,  retailers  too  xvoidd  welcome  an 
opportunitv  to  concentrate  on  such 
factors. 

If  this  system  were  used  and  adxer  * 
tised  to  the  consumer,  it  would  be  as 
helpful  to  her  as  to  the  retailers.  The  '' 

recommendations  are  available  for 

use  now.  C^opies  of  any  of  the  series  , 

*  •  •  thev 

listed  above  may  be  obtained  by  xvrit- 

ing  to  the  Division  of  Trade  Stand- 

j  and 

iircls* 

The  first  of  the  recommendations, 

T 

rS-400()  covering  Infants’,  Babies’.  ^ 
roddlers’  and  Children's  ajiparel,  has 
already  been  accepted  liy  over  ^100 

{Continued  on  pane  ~H) 


In  the  girls’  section  of  the  table 
there  is  a  size  9.  This  size  is  not  now 
included  in  the  size  range  of  many 
garments,  but  it  seems  essential  for 
some,  particularly  for  slacks,  where 
length  measurements  are  so  impor¬ 
tant.  Before  these  sizing  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  developed,  stores  would 
have  had  a  difficult  time  finding  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  reference  to  help  them  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  needed  a  size  9  or 
not. 

Now,  however,  the  problem  has 
been  made  easy.  Body  measurements, 
such  as  xvaist  height,  are  included  in 
all  of  these  proposals,  and  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  size  basis.  Likewise  outseam 
lengths  of  slacks  to  conform  xvith 
those  waist  heights  are  also  recom¬ 
mended. 

Here  are  the  recommended  finished 
outseam  lengths  of  slacks,  including 
xvaistbands,  given  in  T.S-4093  for  the 
Ciirls’  classification: 


stature,  a  gradation  of  2  to  3  inches 
being  provided  from  one  size  to  the 
next.  If  these  definitions  of  size  are 
accepted  by  all  elements  of  the  trade, 
then  retailers  will  1m?  able  to  select  a 
definite  model  (boy  or  girl)  for  any 
size.  .\  size  7,  for  example,  would  be 
a  girl  50  inches  tall  with  a  chest  girth 
of  approximately  26  inches,  weighing 
approximately  58  pounds.  A  pound  or 
txvo  either  xvay  woidd  not  be  signifi¬ 
cant. 

If  a  size  7  garment  fitted  such  a  girl 
well,  it  would  be  a  correct  size  7,  if 
it  didn’t,  then  it  might  be  some  other 
size,  but  it  would  not  be  size  7.  Re¬ 
tailers  should  eventually  be  able  to 
purchase  model  forms  conforming  to 
the  same  svstem. 


Outseam 

(inciies)  31  32t/2  34  351/4  37  38i/4 


If,  from  a  fit  point  of  view,  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  li/2  inches  is  considered  a  rea¬ 
sonable  interval  between  sizes,  then  a 
size  9  is  required. 

During  the  xvar  trouble  xvas  experi¬ 
enced  in  fitting  girls  xvith  lengths  of 
slacks,  particularly  girls  whose  heights 
were  from  46  to  56  inches.  The  reason 
may  have  been  that  the  maximum 
outseam  lengths  used  in  slacks  at  that 
time  xvere  too  short.  In  order  to  al¬ 
leviate  that  condition,  and  to  permit 
manufacturers  to  conform  to  the 
aboxe  system  of  sizing,  the  C.P.A.  re- 
centlv  added  2  inches  to  the  outseam 


SIZE 

SIZE 

( Boys' 

and  Girl 

s'  Composite) 

(Girls' 

Only) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6X 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

Stature  (inches) 

34 

37 

40 

43 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 '/z 

61 

Weight  (pounds) 

28'/2 

32'/2 

37 

42 

48 

52 

58 

64 

72 

80 

92 

104 

Chest  girth  (inches) 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25'/2 

26* 

27 

28 

29 

30 '/z 

32 

Waist  (inches) 

20 '/2 

21 

2I'/2 

22 

22 '/2 

23 

23 

23'/2 

24 

24 '/z 

25'/z 

26'/z 

Hip  (inches) 

2I'/2 

22 '/2 

23'/2 

24 '/2 

25'/2 

26 '/2 

27'/2 

28'/2 

29 '/2 

31 

33 

35 

This  Way  to  Re-Orders 


By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

Pre!>iiient,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  are  entering  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  a  buyers’  market. 
But  let’s  be  realistic  and  call  it  what 
it  really  is— the  customer’s  market. 

Only  once  in  a  generation,  p>erhaps, 
does  an  opportunity  like  this  of  1947 
present  itself  to  the  retail  trade.  I 
mean  the  opjxjrtunity,  which  is  a 
necessity,  to  get  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  an  opening  of  com¬ 
parable  importance  occurred.  Then 
it  was  that  surviving  storekeepers 
picked  themselves  up  from  the  debris 
of  1921,  improvising  what  tourniquets 
they  could  against  inventory  losses 
approximating  ten  billion  dollars, 
and  vowing  that  it  must  not  happen 
again. 

The  collapse  was  due  to  the  swol¬ 
len,  speculative  inventories  which  had 
been  accumulating  through  the  post¬ 
war  period  as  a  result  of  the  pyramid¬ 
ed  orders  and  prices  of  a  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket.  The  indiscriminate  demand  of  in¬ 
flated  incomes  was  the  lure  which 
tempted  manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike  to  over-reach  themselves  in  the 
attempt  to  satisfy  it.  The  end  result 
was  an  undigested  and  indigestible 
mass  of  merchandise  which  took 
severe  losses  to  liquidate.  It  was  not 
merely  the  bigness  of  merchants’ 
stocks  which  precipitated  the  crisis— 
it  was  their  unbalance.  They  had  lost 
relationship  to  demand. 

The  lesson  of  balanced  stocks  thus 
painfully  learned  by  storekeepers  led 
to  such  a  large  number  of  reforms  in 
merchandising  methods  that  they 
amounted  to  a  retail  revolution.  The 
new  terminology  of  that  period  tells 
the  story:  “balanced  stocks’’,  “full  as¬ 
sortments”,  “open-to-buy”,  “the  re¬ 
order  system”,  “stock  records”,  “best¬ 
selling  numbers”,  “elements  of  de¬ 
mand”  and  “timing”.  A  “fashion”  be- 
rame  the  short  definition  of  an  article 
With  great  popular  acceptance. 


W'e  must  also  elevate  our  selling 
standards  not  merely  to  their  pre-war 
level  but  to  the  highest  peak  they 
have  ever  attained.  And  this  means  a 
major  educational  effort.  We  must 
sell  the  salesforce  before  they  can  sell 
the  public.  A  large  segment  of  retail 
personnel  have  had  all  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  an  era  of  scarcity  and  stringen¬ 
cy.  They  do  not  know  the  art  ot  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  discriminating  customer. 
They  know  customers  only  in  the 
mass,  waiting  in  line  for  scarce  items 
and  scarcer  salespeople. 

The  business  of  America  is  at  its 
highest  volume  peak  in  history.  The 
pace  can  be  sustained,  but  only  by  re¬ 
adjustment  to  the  requirements  of 
peace.  What  people  want  must  re¬ 
place  w’hat  p>eople  had  to  take.  And 
this  means  not  only  merchandise  but 
the  sup>erior  service  which  converts 
stock  in  trade  into  customer  satisfac- 


The  first  reaction  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  small  initial  stock  buying 
was  a  derisive  one.  They  called  it 
“hand-to-mouth”  buying.  But  the  es¬ 
sential  soundness  of  the  re-order  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  try-out  stocks  and  rapid 
fill-ins  soon  demonstrated  that  the 
manufacturers  had  the  same  stake  as 
the  retailers  in  providing  what  con¬ 
sumers  wanted. 

As  1947  dawns,  we  find  ourselves 
again  in  a  situation  where  the  way 
out,  as  far  as  merchandise  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
familiar  sign  posts  of  the  customer 
market  technique.  Neither  manufac¬ 
turer  nor  retailer  can  go  astray  if  he 
takes  his  direction  from  a  road  sign 
that  reads  “This  Way  to  RE¬ 
ORDERS”.  The  most  important  im¬ 
mediate  objective  of  the  merchant  for 
the  new  year  should  be  to  get  back  to 
first  principles  and  lead  the  whole 
economy  back  with  him. 


v'ri 
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thcr.  Perhaps  an  advertisement  on  the 
particular  item  would  create  more 
sales.  Possibly  a  similar  item  at  a  di(- 
ferent  price  would  attract  more  sales. 
Maybe  a  related  item  would  stimulate 
sales.  ^V"ould  a  promotion  around  a 
group  of  related  items  at  the  same 
price  or  colors  or  sizes  from  that,  at 
a  group  of  departments,  attract  more 
sales? 


This  penetrating  and  constructive  analysis  of  modern  merchan¬ 
dising  doesn’t  pull  punches.  It’s  a  fine  and  inspiring  appraisal 
of  methods  that  move  goods,  practical  and  down-to-earth  ways 
and  means  of  profitable  sales  promotion  techniques. 


really  want  and  how  best  to  promote 
that  merchandise  or  service. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  stores 
required  their  buyers  to  fill  out  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  their  best  selling  items 
each  week.  These  forms  would  then 
be  checked  to  determine  if  these  items 
had  any  additional  form  of  promotion 
that  week  such  as  newspajjer,  win¬ 
dows,  radio  or  bargain  tables.  If  they 
had,  the  store  would  seriously  study 
the  advisability  of  repeating  the  pro¬ 
motional  device  which  generated  that 
volume.  If  no  promotion  was  used, 
and  if  an  item  showed  up  as  a  best 
seller  for  several  weeks,  it  would  act 
as  a  signal  to  the  buyer  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  explore  it  fur- 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

T  IKE  the  old  gray  mare,  the  selling 

curve  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
astronomical  climb  of  sales  is  not  con¬ 
tinuing  at  the  same  fantastic  pace. 
Naturally,  none  of  us  are  really  sur¬ 
prised.  We  knew  that  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  go  up  and  up  and  up 
forever.  We  knew  that  at  some  point 
we’d  slow  down. 

In  many  stores,  you  will  soon  be 
hearing  a  buyer  or  a  merchandise 
manager  say,  “VV’hy  aren’t  my  so-in-sos 
moving  faster?  Merchandise  is  of  finer 
quality  than  last  year.  Assortments 
are  far  better.  Size  ranges  are  com¬ 
plete.  My  salespeople  are  better 
trained.  It  must  be  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  behind  it.” 

He  might  be  right. 

During  the  war,  and  the  jx)stwar 
year,  most  stores  have  been  able  to 
sell  merchandise  almost  as  fast  as  it 
was  put  on  the  counter.  Many  adver¬ 
tising  departments  lost  their  sales  pro¬ 
motion  talent.  They  merely  became 
the  tool  of  the  buyers.  Buyers  would 
bring  in  a  blessed  hard-to-get  item 
and  the  advertising  department  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  crank  out  another  advertise¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  the  item  sold. 

But  the  time  is  approaching  when 
items  won’t  sell  by  a  mention  of  what 
you  have  to  offer.  Advertising  depart¬ 
ments  must  again  resume  the  role  of 
sales  promoters  for  the  store. 

Many  of  us  may  have  forgotten  the 
promotional  methods  we  once  used, 
the  elementary  techniques  which  we 
learned  from  experience  or  even  in 
school.  It  may  be  wise  to  review  some 
of  these  favorite  techniques  once  ef¬ 
fectively  used  to  decide  what  and  how 
to  promote.  Many  of  these  methods 
are  centered  around  the  study  of  “best 
sellers”  to  determine  what  customers 


Selling  Your  Own  Best  Sellers 

In  the  depths  of  the  last  depression 
one  large  store,  we’ll  call  it  Store  “X,” 
keyed  an  entire  campaign  around  best 
sellers.  They  decided  not  to  buck  the 
consumer  tide.  They  decided  to  swim 
along  with  the  least  resistance  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  very  merchandise  which  they 
knew',  from  their  own  experience, 
their  customers  wanted  and  bought 
From  this  came  a  campaign  of  “Best 
Sellers  from  Our  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment,”  “Best  Sellers  in  Men’s  Cloth¬ 
ing.”  “Best  Sellers  in  ‘X’s’  Children’s 
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,hop.’’  It  must  have  clicked,  as  they 
ontinued  these  promotions  for  a  long 
lime.  They  were  widely  copied  in 
heir  own  city  and  elsewhere. 

.\  campaign  of  this  type  had  all  the 
ipiK-al  of  a  whopping  sale,  but  with 
cw  of  the  disadvantages.  The  store 
onceiitrated  on  regular  merchandise 
md  did  not  have  to  take  markdowns 
m  its  advertised  goods.  Result— net 
srofit  did  not  suffer.  Advertising  dol- 
ars  were  concentrated  on  wanted  mer- 
-handisc,  not  on  “buyers’  mistakes.’’ 
Result— a  smaller  advertising  percent- 
itfc.  Merchandise  presented  sprang 
oni  customers’  needs.  Result— the 
tore  appeared  alert  and  timely.  The 
■tore’s  advertising,  because  of  the  very 
utuie  of  the  campaign,  did  not  look 
hectic  as  many  sales  campaigns  do. 
Result— a  better  long  range,  favorable 
imblicity  impression  for  the  store. 
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Selling  Your  City’s  Best  Sellers 

There  was  another  store,  w'e’ll  call 
ii  Store  “Y,”  which  hit  upon  the  best 
«rllei  technique  around  the  same  time 
imt  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
Ihe  store  had  been  slipping  badly. 
Dnc  day,  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
iicwspajser  visited  the  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  brought  with  him 
1  list  of  the  best  pulling  advertise- 
int-nts  in  the  city.  He  had  shopped 
ihc  town  and  uncovered  the  advertise- 
-ifiits  that  had  produced  best.  With 
■  lonotonous  regularity  certain  articles 
>f  merchandise  showed  up  from  vari- 
ms  stores.  The  astounding  part  of  it 
"as  that  Store  “Y”  was  not  even  in- 
luded  among  all  of  the  successful  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  newspaper  and  store  man  got 
l>usy.  They  studied  the  price  lines  of 
the  successful  advertisements.  They 
|>ulled  out  the  advertising  scrapbooks 

If  Store  “Y”  and  studied  the  price 
ines  of  Store  “Y.”  They  did  not  jibe 
‘ith  the  newspaper’s  activity  report. 
The  next  day  Store  “Y’s”  advertis- 
trg  manager  called  a  meeting  of  his 
‘uyers  and  asked  two  simple  and 
x)inted  questions.  What  were  their 
jwn  best  selling  items  and  the  city’s 
"■'it  selling  price  lines?  They  didn’t 


know!  In  most  cases,  the  buyers  were 
far  off  from  the  proven  results.  They 
were  not  aware  of  what  buying  inter¬ 
est  the  public  had  demonstrated  in 
handbags,  hosiery,  etc. 

Store  “Y”  immediately  embarked 
on  a  campaign  of  offering  price  lines 
which  paralleled  the  success  stories  of 
the  city.  These  promotions  immedi¬ 
ately  clicked.  It  was  the  best  seller 
technique  all  over  again.  Now  of 
course,  very  few  stores  have  a  news¬ 
paper  man  who  will  bring  in  this  in¬ 
formation  on  a  silver  platter.  But  all 
stores  have  or  can  install  a  comparison 
department  to  learn  what  are  its  city’s 
best  selling  price  lines,  and  what  the 
public  really  desires.  This  sales  pro¬ 
motion  tool,  properly  used,  can  do 
much  to  keep  the  sales  curve  up  where 
it  lielongs. 

There’s  an  interesting  sequel  to 
this  story.  This  advertising  director 
took  the  item  planning  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  buyers  because  he  found 
the  system  didn’t  w’ork.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  at  9:15  he  would  call  a  meeting. 
“We  have  $100,000  of  business  to  do 
in  a  week  from  today.  I  have  $4,000 
with  which  to  promote  it.  What  do 
you  have  that  will  bring  in  that 
amount  of  volume?’’  Right  there  they 


would  determine  the  merchandise. 
Most  of  us  will  agree  that  this  is  a  dark 
age  type  of  hand-to-mouth  promoting. 
But  the  pay-off  is  that  it  produced. 
However,  I  cannot  say  that  I  fully  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  technique.  It  creates  a 
pressure  pace  that  is  bound  to  crack 
up.  Buyers  are  obliged  to  continuous¬ 
ly  produce  “hot”  items  for  immediate 
customer  response  or  they  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  newspaper,  radio  or  window 
space.  No  consideration  is  given  to 
long-range  promotions  that  will  take 
time  to  produce.  Only  a  few  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  can  keep  up  with 
such  pressure  and  strain. 

Advertisements  had  to  be  prepared 
right  the  first  time  because  there  was 
no  time  for  layout,  art  copy  or'typiog- 
raphy  remakes.  This  store,  however, 
was  desperate  and  took  a  long  shot  to 
find  its  cure.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a 
store  which  cannot  profit  by  Store 
“Y’s”  approach  and  the  shock  treat¬ 
ment  “Y”  used  to  determine: 

1.  What  merchandise  is  being  sold  in 
its  city; 

2.  Whether  its  merchandise  and  ad¬ 
vertising  piolicy  reflects  this  de¬ 
mand; 

{Continued  on  page  76) 
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Richmond’s  Real  Life-Alger  Story 


In  the  many  years  that  I  have 
heen  connected  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  I 
have  never  known  of  any  mer¬ 
chant,  large  or  small,  who  so 
quickly  has  developed  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  fellow  merchants  as 
has  heen  the  case  with  Wade  Mc- 
Cargo.  Three  years  ago  Wade  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  Association 
and  its  Board  of  Directors.  Then 
he  made  an  appearance  before  an 
OPA  meeting  in  Washington. 
Someone  had  asked  him  to  appear 
as  a  representative  of  the  smaller 
retailers.  The  statement  he  made 
was  so  altogether  convincing  and 
phrased  in  such  simple  and  per¬ 
suasive  words,  that  the  inherent 
bigness  of  the  man  was  immediate¬ 


ly  recognized. 

Since  that  first  appearance, 
W  ade  has  appeared  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  before  all  sorts  of  bodies  and 
committees  and  he  always  steals 
the  show.  Wade’s  outstanding 
characteristics  are  his  sincerity 
and  his  modesty,  coupled  with  a 
native  kindliness  which  makes  him 
eager  to  be  of  service.  By  his  vari¬ 
ous  appearances  he  has  benefited 
every  retail  merchant  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  would  be  the 
last  one  to  attach  any  important 
significance  to  the  work  he  has 
done. 

Knowing  the  man,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  has  so  quickly 
assumed  a  position  of  prominence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Association 


and  the  trade.  Now  that  he  is  in 
control  of  the  store  for  which  he 
has  worked  so  unceasingly  all  oi 
his  business  life,  Wade  McCargo 
has  the  most  sincere  good  wishes 
of  all  who  have  known  him  for  that 
great  success  as  a  merchant  which 
he  so  richly  deserves. 

Lew  Hahn. 

A  DARK-HAIRED,  powerfuU) 
built  man  with  a  friendly  smile  u 
receiving  congratulations  almost  daih 
in  Richmond,  V'irginia,  as  he  adds 
chapter  after  chapter  to  one  ot  the 
most  amazing  success  stories  on  record. 
He  is  Wade  G.  McCargo,  who  at  17  can 
regard  a  career  that  out-Algers  any¬ 
thing  in  fiction. 

Strange  contrasts  lie  in  the  back 
ground  of  his  inspiring  achievements. 
Today,  he  is  the  president  of  the  H.  V 
Baldwin  8:  Co.  Department  Store 
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After  67  Years  in  Retailing  Dr.  Tily  Retires 


calendar  marks  the  pas- 
sage  of  time  in  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years,  but  to  men 
who  have  long  been  associated 
with  retailing  a  more  poignant 
gauge  of  its  inexorable  march 
is  found  in  the  passing  out  of  ac¬ 
tive  business  life  of  one  great 


figure  following  another. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Tily,  from  the  presidency  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  has  served  67  years 
in  that  store,  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  without  comment. 
Herbert  Tily’s  life  as  a  retailer 
began  as  a  cash  boy  in  1879.  It 
has  been  paralleled  by  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  trade  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  life’s  work, 
and  his  own  contributions  to 
these  improvements  have  been 
large. 

For  many  years  prior  to  his 
formal  election  to  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  his  fine  old  store,  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  business, 
and  in  that  capacity  was  its 
mainspring.  Dr.  Tily  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  he  came  to  be 
the  general  manager  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  whimsical  that  one  hard¬ 
ly  knew  how  much  of  his  ex¬ 


planation  was  fact  and  how 
much  was  whimsy  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  telling  the  actual 
steps  by  which  he  rose  to  au¬ 
thority.  As  he  relates  it,  Her¬ 
bert  Tily  was  a  bookkeeper  in 
the  employ  of  the  store  and  near 
the  office  in  which  he  worked 
was  an  empty  office  w  ith  the  sign 
“General  Manager”  on  the  door. 
One  day  he  moved  his  work  into 
the  empty  office  and  as  a  result 
became  the  general  manager. 

My  first  contact  with  Mr.  Tily 
was  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the 
first  world  war.  I  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  report  a  meeting  of 
an  organization  known  as  the 
National  Association  of  Corpo¬ 
ration  Schools.  Mr.  Tily  was  one 
of  the  speakers.  At  that  time  he 
made  one  statement  which  1 
have  alw’ays  remembered.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  the  years,  it  now 
seems  as  though  the  history  of 
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Bv  (Jiarles  Henry  Hamilton 

rated  as  the  most  modern  and  Imest 
neigh  1)01  hood  department  store  in  the 
South;  yet,  thirty'hve  years  ago,  he  be- 
gaii  working  in  that  same  store  as  a  $2 
a  week  t  ierk.  Today,  he  is  one  ol  seven 
coiniiiissioners  named  to  stiuly  and  to 
revise  Rithmond’s  system  ol  govern¬ 
ment;  vet,  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  had 
to  quit  school  in  the  fourth  grade  to 
help  supi)ort  his  windowed  mother. 

If  the  secret  of  success  is  constancy 
of  pur{)ose,  as  the  philosophers  say, 
then  Wade  .McCargo  is  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  truth  of  the  adage.  When 
he  walked  into  the  store  at  1209  Hidl 
Street  in  .\ugust  of  1946  as  owner,  it 
came  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  that 
had  filled  every  waking  moment  for 
thirty-five  years. 

The  beginning  of  that  dream  was  in 
September  of  1912,  when  at  the  age  of 
12  he  walked  into  the  store  and  asked 
Hunter  Baldwin  for  a  job.  He  can 
smile  at  the  recollection  now,  but  it 
was  any  thing  except  funny  then 


"It  was  a  Saturday,"  he  retails,  “and 
Mr.  Baldwin  wanted  a  boy  for  that 
day,  so  he  gave  me  the  job.  With  me, 
it  was  a  tjuestion  of  getting  a  job,  or 
not  getting  enough  to  eat;  things  were 
that  bad  at  home.  My  mother  was  a 
widow  and  although  we  did  our  best  to 
make  ends  meet,  we  needed  every  cent 
I  could  make.” 

On  that  first  day,  young  W’ade  was  a 
Itall  of  lire.  He  did  not  grasp  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  one-day  engagement  and 
back  he  came  on  Monday,  anxious  to 
learn— and  earn— more.  Baldwin  told 
him  he  was  not  needed,  except  for  that 
one  day,  and  young  Wade  wilted  so 
visibly  that  the  proprietor  was  touched. 
The  youngster  was  given  a  full-time 
job.  Neither  of  them  ever  regretted  it. 

Within  a  year,  young  Wade  learned 
everything  so  well  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  selling  job  in  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment.  .\nd,  not  content  to  be 
merelv  a  clerk,  he  mastered  all  the  de- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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labor  relations  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  30  years 
might  have  heen  very  different, 
and  some  of  our  current  prob¬ 
lems  not  so  acute  as  they  are  if 
employers  generally  had  adopt¬ 
ed  his  philosophy.  Tily’s  conclu¬ 
sion  was — “It  is  up  to  each  em¬ 
ployer  to  accept  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  developing  in  every  indi¬ 
vidual  employee  maximum  earn¬ 
ing  capacity.” 

In  all  the  years  during  which 
Herbert  Tily  has  heen  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation.  as  president,  director  and 
as  just  a  loyal  member,  he  has 
been  known  for  his  liberal,  for¬ 
ward-looking  attitude.  Never 
has  he  been  an  extremist  on  any 
subject.  His  advice  always  has 
been  given  without  making  him 
an  over-zealous  advocate  of  the 
course  he  has  recommended.  A 
good  compromise,  wherever 
opinions  differed,  always  was 
satisfactorv  to  him. 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
think  of  Dr.  Tily  without  imme¬ 
diately  thinking  of  his  great 
hobby — music.  His  doctorate 
was  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
musical  activities.  No  matter  in 
what  surroundings  he  might  be 
found,  he  never  gets  more  than 
arm's  length  away  from  music. 
Within  the  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier  store  he  found  that  music 
could  be  more  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  indulge  his  aesthetic 
sense.  He  made  it  a  builder  of 
business  morale ;  something 
which  influenced  the  results  on 
the  operating  statement. 

Besides  his  recognized  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  practical  merchant,  and 
his  well-established  reputation 
in  musical  matters,  Herbert  Tily 
also  has  been  interested  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  knows  more  about 
it  than  many  a  man  who  sets  out 
to  make  his  living  as  an  archi¬ 
tect.  He  likes  the  statement 
that  “architecture  is  frozen 
music"  and  perhaps  it  is  this 


implicit  relationship  between 
these  arts  which  accounts  for  his 
interest  in  both. 

And  now,  after  a  long  and 
colorful  career  of  success  in  re¬ 
tailing,  Herbert  Tily  has  retired 
from  active  service  in  our  trade. 
We  are  sure  that  from  the  side 
lines  he  will  watch  with  unabat¬ 
ed  interest  the  important  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  he  may  no  longer 
participate.  To  us  who  still  are 
active  in  the  trade  he  leaves  the 
responsibility  to  carry  on.  Per¬ 
haps  w'e  shall  do  so  with  a  little 
more  of  wisdom  and  a  somewhat 
stronger  sense  of  the  human 
values  implicit  in  retail  service, 
because  of  the  influence  of  Her¬ 
bert  Tily’s  long  career  in  retail¬ 
ing.  As  he  goes  into  that  peace¬ 
ful  retirement  which  should  al¬ 
low  him  to  devote  more  of  his 
interest  to  his  passion  for  music, 
he  will  carry  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
merchant. 

Lew  Hahn 
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uils  to  the  point  where  he  even  helped 
to  buy  for  the  department— and  at  the 
age  of  13. 

“I  remember  those  first  shoes  that  1 
bought  for  Mr.  Baldwin  vividly,”  he 
chuckles.  “They  were  vici  kid  shoes 
with  patent  tips  and  high  buttoned 
tops.” 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  16  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  go  adventuring  in  the  business 
world  and  shifted  to  another  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  a  short  time  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  shoe  department.  But 
he  soon  found  he  liked  the  atmosphere 
at  Baldwin’s  better  and  back  he  went. 

Meanwhile,  he  found  his  lack  of  ed¬ 
ucation  a  real  barrier  to  progress.  He 
examined  the  problem  from  all  angles 
and  found  it  was  one  he  could  not 
lick.  The  fourth-grade  was  simply  not 
enough.  That  decision  made,  he  took 
the  only  possible  course  open  to  him. 
He  enrolled  in  night  school,  although 
it  meant  long  trips  across  town  and 
money  was  still  so  scarce  that  carfare 
was  a  major  item. 

Equipped  with  a  retentive  mind, 
and  spurred  by  an  overwhelming  curi¬ 
osity  about  everything  around  him, 
young  McCargo  read  so  widely  that  he 
became  known  as  exceedingly  well-in¬ 
formed  and  education  became  an  aid 
instead  of  a  nightmare. 

Bv  the  time  he  was  21,  his  capabili¬ 
ties  were  fully  established.  Baldwin 
called  him  in  one  day  and  told  him  he 
wanted  someone  to  take  charge  of  the 
store. 

“I’ll  make  you  this  offer,”  said  Bald¬ 
win.  “I’ll  make  you  manager  for  one 
year,  on  probation,  with  no  increase  in 
your  present  salary  of  J30  a  week. 
However,  if  you  make  good,  I’ll  make 
you  j>ermanent  manager  and  allow  you 
to  buy  a  quarter-interest  in  the  firm.” 

That  offer  was  enough  for  the  21- 
year-old  and  he  made  good  on  the  first 
step  towards  complete  ownership.  He 
paid  for  his  quarter-interest  in  install¬ 
ments  and  from  the  beginning  of  his 
managership  became  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  store. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Baldwin 
allowed  him  to  increase  his  holdings  to 
a  one-third  interest.  Then,  in  1945, 
the  man  who  Mr.  McCargo  says  “was 
like  a  father  to  me”  died  and  the  two- 
thirds  ownership  passed  to  Mrs.  Bald¬ 
win  and  a  daughter. 

Negotiations  began  as  to  the  future 
of  the  store  and  it  seemed  logical  for 
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McCargo  to  acquire  it.  The  former  $2 
clerk  was  willing;  the  Baldwin  estate 
was  willing,  but  the  McCargo  fortunes 
had  not  reached  the  point  where  such 
a  deal  could  be  swung  quickly. 

Then  came  the  incident  that  Mc¬ 
Cargo  prizes  as  one  of  the  high  spots 
in  his  action-filled  life. 

“I  guess  I  looked  a  little  worried, 
guess  I  couldn’t  help  it,”  he  recalls. 
“Anyway,  some  of  the  employees 
caught  on  to  the  fact  that  I  didn’t  ex¬ 
actly  have  the  money  in  my  pocket  at 
the  moment  to  swing  the  deal.  One  of 
them  was  David  Hatcher,  a  colored 
truck  driver  who  had  been  with  us 
some  time,  then  had  gone  into  the 
army.  He  had  just  returned,  with  a 
fine  service  record. 

“One  day  David  Hatcher  came  to 
me  and  said:  ‘Boss,  you  sure  look  wor¬ 
ried.  If  all  of  us  at  the  store  work  a 
whole  week  without  any  pay,  would  it 
give  you  enough  to  buy  it?  Because  if 
it  will.  I’ll  sure  ask  ’em  all  to  do  it.’ 

“Well,”  says  McCargo,  with  a  little 
smile  and  shaking  his  head,  “you  can 
imagine  what  employee-backing  like 
that  meant  to  me.  It  meant  I  just 
couldn’t  fail,  even  though  I  had  no 
thought  of  accepting  the  offer.” 

.\nd  he  didn’t  fail.  He  took  over  the 
ownership  and  then  decided  he  needed 
about  S40,000  in  outside  capital  so  he 
offered  14  per  cent  of  the  stock.  It 
became  known  at  5:30  o’clock  one 
afternoon  that  “some  of  the  Baldwin 
stock  is  for  sale”  and  by  9:30  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  all  of  that  offered 
had  been  gobbled  up.  Still  the  pur¬ 
chasers  came;  out  of  curiosity,  Mc¬ 
Cargo  kept  track  of  the  bids  and  found 
that  he  was  offered  $140,000  within 
two  weeks,  but  he  had  reached  his 
limit.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
offer  only  a  limited  amount,  half  of 
that  preferred  and  half  common  stock. 

As  a  successful  merchant,  his  ability 
had  become  widely  known  long  before 
the  final  step  towards  ownership.  A 
strong  believer  in  a  united  front,  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  solving  merchants’ 
problems.  In  addition  to  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Richmond,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

During  the  last  year  or  so,  as  a 
s|X)kesman  for  his  fellows,  he  frequent¬ 
ly  “told  Washington  off”.  Logically, 


and  armed  with  statistics,  he  charged  I 
that  OPA  methods  defeated  the  vcr\  I 
purposes  sought  and  cost  the  public  an  I 
unreasonable  amount  for  shoddy  mo- 1 
chandise.  He  said  that  price  controls  ' 
in  themselves  were  not  objectionable, 
but  time  and  again  he  flayed  the  lack 
of  realism  and  lack  of  efficiency  of  OPA 
at  the  policy-making  devel.  i 

The  phrase  “holding  the  line”  is  one 
which  will  make  him  lose  his  usual 
smile.  The  Senate  Small  Businas 
Committee,  for  example  is  not  likds 
to  forget  his  outraged  comments  oof 
OPA  policy.  The  whole  nation  got  the  1*' 
point  when  McCargo  asserted:  “Chat-  L 
er  Bowles  is  holding  the  line  while  rav  [ 
customers  are  holding  the  bag.” 

It  was,  of  course,  but  natural  that  his  I  11 
talents  as  a  merchant  should  make  his  [ 
advice  sought  in  other  fields  as  well. 

Late  in  1946,  he  was  one  of  the  seven 
candidates  elected  from  a  field  of  fif¬ 
teen  in  the  movement  to  study  and  to 
revise  Richmond’s  government.  The  y 
seven,  representing  the  Citizens  .\sjo- 
ciation  slate,  were  given  top-heavy  ma- 1 
jorities  after  a  bitter  fight  that  re- » 
voiced  around  a  possible  change  in  | 
city  government.  1 

Commissioner  McCargo  and  his  col  j: 
leagues  will  study  all  types  of  city  gov-  i 
ernments  for  the  next  six  months  and  j 
then  offer  recommendations.  Rich- 1 
mond  citizens  will  then  go  to  the  polls  ^ 
and  vote  for  their  preference.  j 

With  all  of  his  activity,  McCargo  ■ 
long  ago  decided  never  to  overlook  ^ 
church  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  most  ^ 
faithful  members  of  the  Immanuel '  , 

Baptist  Church,  where  he  is  a  lay  lead- 
er  and  teacher  of  the  men’s  Sunday  ' 
School  class. 

McCargo’s  success  has  been  carried 
through  into  his  family  life.  He  and  ^ 
Mrs.  McCargo  have  been  married  23 
years.  Through  most  of  that  time  she 
has  assisted  him  actively  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  store.  They  have  a 
daughter  Kathleen,  21,  who  is  a  stud¬ 
ent  at  Wheaton  College. 

Like  all  successful  and  busy  mer¬ 
chants,  Wade  McCargo  is  never  too 
busy  to  take  part  in  anything  worth¬ 
while.  He  still  is  interested  in  what 
makes  things  tick,  just  as  he  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago  when  he  set  out  to  make 
good  as  a  $2  clerk.  He  still  is  interest¬ 
ed,  sincerely,  in  the  other  fellow’s  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  and  it  helps  him  a  lot  in 
solving  his  own. 


Behind  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing  is  a  record  of  forty-one  years 
of  constructive  service  in  the  field  of  retailing.  Here  is  the  story 
of  a  very  useful  institution — what  it  is  currently  doing — what 
is  being  planned  for  the  future. 


THE  nm’ 

SeHSOL  HE 
RETAILING 
LtOKS  AREA! 


Princf  School  of  Retailing  has 
^  for  many  years  been  closely  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  again  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  some  information  as 
to  the  School’s  present  activities  and 
its  future  plans. 

These  can  hardly  be  discussed,  how¬ 
ever,  without  some  mention  of  the 
background  of  the  Prince  School.  Its 
history  goes  back  to  1905  when  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston  undertook  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W,  Prince 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  girls 


who  wished  to  become  department 
store  saleswomen.  From  a  beginning 
class  of  eight  girls  who  were  tcx)  young 
to  obtain  store  jobs,  this  group  grew 
rapidly.  Work  experience  for  the 
members  of  the  class  was  soon  added, 
the  cooperating  stores  being  a  group 
of  Boston  merchants  who  continue  to 
hire  Prince  students  during  their  field 
work  pericxls. 

.As  an  increasing  number  of  stores 
came  to  be  interested  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  training  and  salesmanship  as 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Prince,  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  her  classes  were  invited  by 
stores  to  become  instructors  in  sales- 


Boston  merchants  agreed  to  finance  its 
operation  for  three  years.  Again  the 
impetus  for  this  support  was  provided 
by  Lew  Hahn  and  also  by  E.  W. 
Fairchild  of  Women's  Wear.  Other 
changes  in  location  were  made  during 
the  next  few  years,  always  with  gener¬ 
ous  assistance  in  time  and  financial 


Gifts  from  the  merchants  who 
have  always  supported  Prince 
School  activities  have  helped  to 
furnish  its  heantiful  new  Back 
Bay  home  in  Boston. 

manship.  The  result  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1912  of  a  training  course 
for  teachers,  from  which  the  present 
program  at  the  Prince  School  has  de¬ 
veloped. 

Prince  School  Tie  with  NRDGA 
The  affiliation  of  the  Prince  School 


ment  raised,  but  also  through  helpful 
suggestions  of  its  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  now  includes  the  followii^ 
members:  Rowland  Allen,  L.  S.  Ayra 
8c  Company;  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Bos¬ 
ton  Retail  Trade  Board;  Carlos  B. 
Clark,  recently  retired  from  the  J.  L 
Hudson  Company;  Helena  Fitzsim- 


with  the  NRDGA  has  been  of  particu-  support  from  retailing  executives,  of  mons.  Sears,  Roebuck  8c  Company; 

lar  value  to  the  School.  It  had  its  ori-  whom  Samuel  B.  Halle  was  particular-  Suzanne  Graham,  Gilchrist  Company;  I 


gins  in  the  interest  by  Lew  Hahn,  then 
Retail  Editor  of  Women’s  W'ear,  who 
read  a  newspaper  account  of  a  talk 
Mrs.  Prince  had  given  on  salesman¬ 
ship.  This  interest  was  spread  in  a 
much  wider  manner  by  a  talk  given  by 
her  at  a  meeting  of  the  NRDGA  in 
1915  in  which  she  described  the  need 


ly  helpful.  It  is  not  readily  possible 
for  anyone  not  active  in  the  early  days 
of  the  School  to  appreciate  the  time, 
energy  and  financial  support  given  by 
the  many  retailing  friends  of  Mrs. 
Prince  to  the  continuance  of  the 
School  she  had  founded. 

Another  significant  contribution 


Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA;  Samuel  H.  ij  J 
Halle,  The  Halle  Brothers  Company;  0  3 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  Wm.  Filene’s  |  1 
Sons  Company;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  ^  | 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  |  ^ 
of  Business  Administration;  Edward  i 
Mitton,  Jordan  Marsh  Company;  fj  j 
Robert  A.  Roos,  Roos  Brothers;  and  h  I 


for  good  salesmanship.  .\s  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  meeting,  Mrs.  Prince 
was  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  Director  of  Education  for 
the  .\ssociation.  The  department  she 
headed,  which  later  became  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  did  much  preliminary 
work  in  the  encouragement  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  store  training  procedure. 

In  1918  when  the  Prince  School  had 
outgrown  its  original  quarters,  the 
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made  through  the  NRDGA  was  the 
launching  at  the  time  of  the  1927  Con¬ 
vention  of  a  drive  to  raise  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  for  the  School.  The  late 
Feli.x  Fuld  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  campaign  was  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  supervision  of  C.  J. 
Bein,  then  research  director  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s.  The  School  continues  to  re¬ 
ceive  support  from  merchants  not  only 
through  the  income  on  the  endow- 


Carl  Schmalz,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company.  | 
Present  Status  of  the  Prince  School  ^ 
What  is  the  present  status  of  the  | 
Prince  School  of  Retailing?  .\fter  J 
twenty  years  in  a  Beacon  Hill  loca-  ■ 
tion,  the  School  moved  last  January  I 
into  more  spacious  and  highly  attrac-  y 
live  quarters  in  what  was  formerly  a  1 
large  residence  at  49  Commonwealth  i 
.\venue  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  j 
Boston.  Fhe  building  has  been  com-  | 


plcteh  redecorated  for  scIkk)!  pur¬ 
poses.  and  two  of  the  rooms,  the  li- 
brar\  and  student  lounge,  have  been 
furnished  and  ecpiipped  through  gifts 
from  Win.  Filene’s  .Sons  Company  in 
memory  of  Edward  J.  Frost,  and  the 
Jordan  Marsh  Caimpany  in  memory  of 
Richard  Mitton.  Other  rooms  in  the 
building  are  in  the  j>rocess  of  having 
their  furnishing  completed  through 
the  gifts  of:  Fhe  Gilchrist  Companv, 
The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  The  ). 
L.  Hudson  Company,  T'he  Dayton 
Company,  Ca)nrad  &  Company,  C.arson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Strouss-Hirsh- 
berg  Company,  Federated  Department 
Stores,  The  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Strawhridge  &  Clothier,  and  Roos 
Brothers.  Some  views  of  the  building 
in  use  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs. 

.\cademically,  the  Prince  School  is 
an  integral  part  of  Simmons  (College 
in  Boston.  Since  192S,  the  School  has 
been  one  of  the  professional  schools  of 
the  (College,  and  students  who  meet 
the  recpiirements  receive  Simmons  de¬ 
grees.  While  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  .ScluMjl’s  existence  most  of  the 
students  were  college  graduates,  in 
1943  it  was  thought  desirable  to  admit 
also  young  women  who  had  completed 
two  years  of  accredited  college  work  at 
Simmons  or  elsewhere,  and  who  could 
thus  be  in  attendance  at  the  Prince 
Sih(H)l  during  their  junior  and  senior 


years.  This  plan  is  still  in  effect,  and 
the  student  hotly  now  includes  both 
gratluate  and  undergraduate  groups, 
eligible  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Science  and  Bacheleor  of  Science  re- 
spet  tively.  .\ttendance  this  year  is  the 
largest  in  the  .School’s  history,  with  a 
total  of  eighty  students  now  attending 
retailing  classes. 

This  year  as  for  so  many  years  in 
the  past.  Prince  School  students  have 
been  tloing  fiekl  work  in  the  stores 
during  the  six-week  Christmas  recess. 
It  has  always  been  a  source  of  real  re¬ 
gret  that  there  were  not  sufficient  stu¬ 
dents  available  to  be  assigned  to  many 
of  the  stores  which  have  requested 
them  for  this  Christmas  work.  This 
|)roblem  has  been  even  more  serious 
this  past  Clhristmas  season  because  the 
housing  shortage  made  il  necessary  to 
restrict  the  students  going  to  out-of- 
town  stores  to  those  who  could  ar¬ 
range  in  advance  for  suitable  places  to 
live.  In  addition  to  Boston,  the  cities 
in  which  students  worked  this  past 
Christmas  were:  New  York,  Baltimore, 
(diicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Antonio, 
and  Seattle. 

Plans  to  Admit  Men  Students 

Tradtionally,  the  School  has  accept¬ 
ed  only  women,  and  in  the  [last  it  was 
felt  that  the  kinds  of  store  work  and 
teaching  for  which  training  was  being 


provided  were  those  which  appealed 
primarily  to  women.  T  his  |)asl  year 
the  charter  of  Simmons  (College  was 
amended  to  make  possible  the  award¬ 
ing  of  degrees  to  men,  and  as  one  of 
its  professional  schools,  the  Prince 
School  is  therefore  able  to  extend  this 
privilege.  As  a  conscxjuence,  the 
Prince  ScIkkiI  will  consider  for  the 
coming  school  year  applications  from 
well-tjualified  male  college  graduates 
interested  in  obtaining  a  background 
of  retail  training.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  making  this  change  in  the 
long-standing  jX)licy  of  the  School  is 
the  feeling— supported  by  statistics  on 
graduate  positions— that  men  are  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  the  kinds  of 
retail  work  for  which  the  .School  is 
best  (|ualified  to  provide  training.  It 
is  desired  also  to  make  more  effective 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  .School 
through  making  its  courses  available 
to  a  less  restricted  group  of  prospective 
retailers. 

Whereas  the  early  students  at  the 
Prince  .School  were  interested  primari¬ 
ly  in  training  work  in  department 
stores,  it  has  been  fountl  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  incoming  students  as  well 
as  graduates  had  broadened  into  mer¬ 
chandising  also,  and  changes  in  the 
course  offerings  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  made  to  provide  more 
preparation  for  this  work.  \  large 
number  of  graduates  continue  to  be 
placed  as  teachers  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  retailing  subjects, 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  emphasis  is  placed  also  on 
training  for  this  important  field. 
Basically,  however,  it  is  felt  that  the 
School  can  best  prepare  its  students 
for  responsible  careers  in  retailing 
through  providing  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  the  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  skills  that  should  be  common  to 
all  trained  workers  in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  school 
location,  as  mentioned  above,  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  staff,  with 
several  new  faculty  members  appoint¬ 
ed  this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  their 
fresh  approach  to  the  many  problems 
of  training  for  retailing  combined 
with  the  time-proven  techniques  for 
which  the  School  has  come  to  be  wide¬ 
ly  known  will  make  possible  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Prince 
School  in  the  field  of  retailing. 
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I^EWARK,  N,  J.,  like  San  Francis- 

^  CO,  will  go  underground  to  find 
a  solution  to  its  parking  problem. 
Late  lait  month  the  City  Commission, 
Newark’s  governing  lx)dy,  gave  its 
blessing  to  plans  for  the  construction 
of  an  underground  parking  garage 
under  the  city-owned  Military  Park, 
in  the  very  center  of  the  congested 
downtown  business  district. 

C-ity  approval  of  the  project,  which 
will  be  privately  owned  and  operated, 
is  a  victory  for  Newark  merchants. 
Working  through  the  Broad  Street 
and  \ferchants  Association,  they  have 
carried  on  a  concentrated,  realistic 
rlrive  to  get  something  done  about  the 
acute  lack  of  parking  space  in  down¬ 
town  Newark.  Remembering  that  an 
excellent  master  plan  for  the  city’s  de- 
\elopment  was  drawn  up  and  ap¬ 
proved  20  years  ago,  and  has  been 
gathering  dust  in  the  municipal  files 
ever  since,  they  determined  that  this 
time  tlie  planning  would  not  be  stall¬ 
ed  in  the  paper  work  stage  by  civic 
apathy. 

Selection  of  the  Military  Park  site 
was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  city-owned  and  unencumbered. 
Realizing  that  all  Newark  business 
would  profit  by  the  improvement, 
■Market  Street  stores,  three  blocks 
away,  gave  their  cooperation  just  as 
heartily  as  did  the  Broad  Street  re¬ 
tailers  whose  establishments  face  the 
Park. 

From  the  start,  the  merchants 
joined  forces  with  Newark’s  C^entral 
Planning  Board  to  get  the  job  done. 
Among  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committees  are:  J.  C.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  L.  Bamberger  ft  C^o.,  who 
heads  the  Transportation  (Committee: 
f.  .\nton  Hagios,  executive  manager 
of  the  Broad  Street  and  Merchants 
-Association;  H.  E.  Barnes,  general 
manager  of  Kresge’s;  Junior  Buck, 
president  of  Hahne  ft  Co.;  Allen 
Michaels,  president  of  .Michaels  De¬ 
partment  Store;  Walter  Wilderotter, 
of  Wilderotter  ft  Sons;  John  [.  Hill, 
general  manager  of  the  Hausniaii 
Shoe  Store.  Saul  Lohn,  president  of 
Caty  Stores  and  a  former  president  of 
the  NRDCi.A,  served,  as  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  of  .Newark,  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

From  the  association’s  Broad  Street 
office  there  has  gone  forth  a  steady 
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iucai"  ot  intelligent  publicity.  The 
press  has  given  100  jier  cent  approval 
and  support.  When  objections  to  the 
plan  were  advanced,  the  association 
examined  them  dispassionately.  If  an 
objection  had  validity  they  conceded 
the  jjoint  and  corrected  it.  A  situa¬ 
tion  that  might  have  develo|jed  into  a 
drawn-out  civic  row  was  handled  con¬ 
structively  and  reasonably  by  the  mer¬ 
chants’  group.  Every  episode  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  project  reads  like 
a  case  history  in  good  public  relations 
lor  retailers. 

The  Master  Plan 

(k)nstruction  of  the  underground 
garage  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  long- 
range  plan  for  improving  Newark’s 
off-street  parking  facilities.  The  mas¬ 
ter  plan  was  drawn  up,  after  months 
of  study,  by  the  firm  of  Harland  liar- 
tholoniew  &:  Associates,  which  was 
called  into  Newark  by  the  three-year 
old  Clentral  Planning  Hoard.  Harry 
Alexander,  partner  of  the  firm,  is  resi¬ 
dent  engineer  on  the  project.  Major 
features  of  the  program  are: 

1.  rite  Military  Park  underground 
garage. 

2.  I'hree  multiple-deck  garages  in 
(he  Market  Street  area.  (The 
Broad  Street  and  Merchants  -Asso¬ 
ciation  has  indicated  that  it  will 
press  for  an  early  start  on  these, 
riieir  construction  will  probably 
go  on  simultaneously  with  the 
Imilding  of  the  Military  Park 
garage.) 

3.  Parking  lots  along  the  distributor 
streets  skirting  the  edges  of  the 
Itusiness  district. 

I.  Installation  of  parking  meters  on 
streets  convenient  to  the  retail  dis¬ 
trict,  where  unmetered,  limited 
time  parking  is  now  in  effect, 
a.  Extension  of  no-parking  restric¬ 
tions  on  streets  where  roadway  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited  and  traffic  is 
heavy. 

"  Strict  enforcement  of  parking  re¬ 
strictions. 

I-  licensing  of  all  parking  lots,  and 
prescription  of  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  size,  location  of  entran¬ 
ces  and  exists,  surfacing  and  fenc¬ 
ing. 

1  he  site  of  the  Military  Park  gar¬ 


age  is  triangular,  with  a  frontage  of 
about  1,050  feet  on  the  east  and  west, 
and  about  125  feet  on  the  north.  The 
three-story  underground  building  will 
run  for  about  500  feet  east  and  west, 
and  will  be  210  feet  wide  at  the  south 
end  and  360  feet  at  the  north  end. 

Construction  will  involve  excavat¬ 
ing  to  a  depth  of  10  feet.  The  top  of 
the  structure,  which  will  Ise  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  will  be  covered  with 
earth  and  landscaped  to  restore  the 
park  as  nearly  as  jxsssible  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  condition.  Circular  ramps  leading 
in  and  out  of  the  garage  will  l)e 
screened  by  jdanting. 

riie  garage  will  provide  a  total  of 
1,273  parking  spaces.  (The  site  could 
accommodate  a  much  larger  facility, 
but  the  resulting  traffic  volumejtvould 
l>c  l)eyond  the  capacity  of  adjacent 
streets  to  handle,  even  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  traffic  light  cycles, 
traffic  routing,  and  policing.)  The 
number  of  encumbered  spaces  (spaces 
liehind  another  row  of  jtarked  vehi¬ 
cles)  is  only  177.  These  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  all-day  parking. 

Parking  will  be  done  by  attendants 
rather  than  by  the  motorists  them¬ 
selves.  The  planning  engineers  have 
estimated  that  this  method  increases 


means,  such  as  the  sale  of  securities 
to  interested  business  groups. 

It  is  hoped  that  construction  can  be 
started  during  1917,  but  the  plans 
hinge  on  the  availability  of  materials 
and  laljor.  (Detroit’s  similar  plan  for 
an  undergrourid  garage  has  been  all 
set  for  a  year,  but  cannot  get  under 
way  until  more  stable  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.)  One  of  the  leading  Newark 
newspapers  has  already  ado{)ted  the 
catch  line  “Let’s  get  on  with  it!’’  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  retail  interests 
will  press  earnestly  to  get  the  job  done 
as  s(K)n  as  practical. 

Newark’s  Traffic  Troubles 

.Newark’s  need  for  improved  motor 
traffic  facilities  is  acute.  The  larger 
part  of  its  retail  volume  (expected  to 
reach  5600,000,000  for  1916)  comes 
from  the  suburban  communities  of 
Essex,  Union  and  Morris  Uounties. 

Some  of  the  larger  stores  get  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  their  business  from 
the  suburbs.  Traffic  congestion  and  in¬ 
adequate  parking  spaces  in  downtown 
(Continued  on  page  80) 

An  enormous  volume  of  traflSc  from  outlying  areas 
jams  Newark  streets.  (Newark  Evening  News  photo.) 


the  number  of  available  parking 
spaces  by  one-third.  Projxtsed  short- 
time  parking  rates  are  25  cents  for  the 
first  hour  and  10  cents  an  hour  there¬ 
after.  These  are  somewhat  higher  than 
rates  now  prevailing  in  New:uk.  but 
they  are  necessary  to  make  the  project 
pay  out,  and  will  lx:  justified,  in  the 
engineers’  opinion,  by  the  lx:tter  serv¬ 
ice  offered  motorists. 

Enabling  State  legislation  has  still 
to  be  passed,  and  final  decisions  on 
financing  made. 

The  engineers  have  recommended 
that  the  garage  be  constructed  Ity  a 
privately  organized  company  which 
would  lease  the  land  from  the  city. 
-A  metluxl  of  financing  under  serious 
(onsideration  is  to  lease  to  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  interested  oil  companies  the  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  .sale  of  gas  and  oil  and 
j)roviding  of  other  services  in  the  gar¬ 
age.  By  pre-paying  the  rent  (an  esti¬ 
mate  is  .550,000  annually  lor  30  years) 
the  oil  company  would  provide  three- 
(juarters  of  the  estimated  52,000,000 
cost  of  the  garage.  This  would  leave 
S5(M),000  to  lx;  procured  l)y  other 
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leyision  Sell  Merchandise? 


By  David  Arons 

Pulilirity  Director,  Cimbcl  Bros.. 
Philadelphia 

WF.  wanted  to  know  il  tele\ision 
could  sell  merchandise  and  sell  it 
directly. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  find  the 
answer.  W’e  have  just  concluded  a  six 
tcen-week  experimental  television  pro¬ 
gram  over  WTTZ,  the  local  Philadel¬ 
phia  television  studio. 

W'e  are  happy  to  share  the  results  of 
the  exjieriment  with  the  readers  of 
Stores. 

We  were  convinced  fairly  early  that 
telet  ision  production  is  not  cheap  and 
the  only  solution  to  an  inexpensise 
and  effective  job  was  to  let  the  mer¬ 
chandise  speak  for  itself.  T  his  put  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  on  the  entire 
experiment.  The  results  had  to  be 
immediate  and  easily  traceable  or  else 
the  whole  experiment  would  be  a  fail¬ 
ure,  with  no  room  for  explanations 
such  as  are  often  used  for  indirect  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  called  our  show  “.VLL  EYES  ON 
GIMBELS.”  The  programs  opened 
with  a  short  commercial,  leattiring 
merchandise  and  services,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  time  was  a  variety  show  with 
Uncle  Wip  and  his  young  stars. 
During  that  short  period,  much  was 
learned  about  the  valtie  of  television 
as  an  advertising  medium,  about  })ro- 
gramming,  audience  reaction  and  tele¬ 
vision  techni(|ues  in  general. 

Selling  by  television  is  not  new  to 
Gimbels.  T  he  proving  ground  for  this 
current  sixteen-week  series  was  the 
RC.VG1MHEL  intra-store  television 
demonstration  last  Fall.  T  hat  entire 
project  was  essentially  an  exjK-riment; 
lor  us.  tangible  information  on  the 
value  of  television  in  and  out  of  the 
store  as  an  advertising  medium.  Shop- 
per-research  in  this  experiment  was 
thorough,  and  revealed  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  consumer  response  and 


technicjues  in  demonstrating  various 
kinds  of  merchandise.  Many  of  the 
facts  compiled  in  that  expc‘riment 
were  applied  in  planning  this  current 
series.  Television  had  already  proved 
to  (iimbels  its  importance  in  selling 
merchandise,  combining  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  radio  and  space  advertising 
with  motion.  FLven  though  much  was 
learned  from  the  store  experiment, 
there  were  many  new  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  this  series.  The  initial 
demonstrations  tvere  for  shoppers  in 
the  store;  but  these  shows  went  right 
into  the  privacy  of  the  home  as  invited 
guests.  Programs  had  to  respect  this 
intimacy. 

F'rom  the  standpoint  of  good  tele¬ 
vision,  the  first  problem  we  had  to 
meet  was  how  to  present  the  commer¬ 
cials.  Should  they  be  direct,  unfla¬ 
vored  ads  or  dramatized  skits?  The 
skit  was  tried  in  the  beginning  but 
dropjK'd  because  it  was  too  unreal,  too 
obsetire  for  selling  merchandise.  In¬ 
stead,  the  commercials  have  lieen  pre¬ 
senting  real  people  in  real  situations, 
doing  real  things,  with  merchandise 
the  first  consideration.  , 

Subject  material  was  another  jirob- 
lem,  solved  for  the  most  part  by  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  store  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Fashions,  whose  chief  assets  are 
ccjlor,  pattern,  material  and  details, 
were  ruled  out.  They  fall  flat  on  tele¬ 
vision.  Many  inanimate  items  (furni¬ 
ture,  apparel  accessories,  housewares) 
which  would  make  news  in  print  or  on 
the  radio  had  to  be  omitted.  T  hey, 
too,  fall  flat  on  television.  Only  those 
things  which  could  be  demonstrated 
interestingly  and  realistically  were 
chosen.  \  clever  vacuum  cleaner, 
for  instance,  is  perfect  for  television, 
but  a  glass-radiation  heater  doesn’t 
lend  itself  to  demonstration. 

Other  problems  had  to  do  mainly 
with  casting  and  studio  limitations. 
.\ctors,  unfamiliar  with  television,  had 
to  be  trained  to  keep  them  playing 


the  cameras.  Off-camera  voices,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  radio,  had  to  be  trained 
to  cut  down  ad  libbing,  not  to  talk 
incessantly  as  soon  as  the  mikes  were 
turned  on.  Video  is  most  imjiortant, 
voice  is  secondary,  and  only  for  conti¬ 
nuity. 

Many  items,  such  as  compressed  air 
whipped  cream  makers,  black  plastic, 
aluminum  and  copper  kitchen  gadgets 
could  not  be  used.  'They  become  tex) 
hot  to  handle  under  studio  lights.  (A 
gardening  demonstration  required  du¬ 
plicate  plants  for  those  killed  by  the 
intense  heat.)  Occasionally,  clever 
effec  ts  or  details  are  lost  because  only 
two  cameras  are  used.  “Props”  pre¬ 
sented  another  problem.  -Studio  and 
store  facilities  are  too  limited  to 
handle  complex  scenery.  The  result 
has  Ix'en  over-simplification  of  some 
shows;  even  discarding  of  ideas,  such 
as  the  demonstration  of  automatic 
washing  machines. 

Measuring  of  audience  response 
hasn’t  been  done  with  prepared  cpies- 
tionnaires.  Gimbels  feels  sufficiently 
informed  on  viewers’  point  of  view, 
from  the  store  e.xjjeriment,  to  dejiend 
on  letters  of  criticism  and  suggestions 
from  set  owners  which  are  requested 
on  each  program.  T'here  are  7.52  set 
owners  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and 
alxmt  15  per  cent  have  cooperated  by 
writing  their  comments— a  reasonable 
cross-.section  of  the  total  television  au¬ 
dience.  On  one  program,  as  a  test,  we 
offered  shirts  to  the  man  and  two  pairs 
cjf  nylons  to  the  woman  writing  the 
liest  letter  on  that  show.  Fifty-two  let¬ 
ters  were  received— seven  and  one- 
tenth  jier  cent  return  on  the  total  sets! 

If  the  effectiveness  of  any  form  of 
advertising  is  to  be  judged  by  sales, 
our  programs  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessfid,  even  though  the  expense  is 
high  in  terms  of  consumer  coverage— 
an  estimated  752  sets  in  the  area. 

The  first  commercial  featured  one 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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On  The  1947  Horizon 


By  Nova  Eisnor 


¥N  1946,  American  industry  slipped 
^  its  governmental  leash.  The  curreni 
outlook  indicates  that  changes  will  b( 
gradual  rather  than  sudden. 

Statistics  compiled  over  a  considet 
able  period  show  that  the  piercentap 
of  the  national  income  spent  for  cloth¬ 
ing— in  good  times  and  in  bad— is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent. 

During  1935  and  1986,  eights  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  population  were 
earning  less  than  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  yearly,  accounting  for  fifty-one 
and  one-quarter  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.  By  1942,  the  |K‘rceni- 
age  of  the  population  earning  less  an 
nually  than  two  thousand  dollars  had 
dropped  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  and  this 
group  accounted  for  only  twenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  national  income.  In 
1942,  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  j)opu- 
lation  earned  two  thousand  dollars  or 
over,  and  accounted  for  seventy-six 
per  cent  of  the  national  income.  Indi 
vidual  incomes  continued  to  rise 
throughout  the  war,  and  sprending  for 
clothing  generally  kept  pace.  This 
represented  a  heavy  increase  in  d- 
vilian  clothing  expenditures,  Ixecause 
of  the  great  upward  surge  of  national 
income.  It  is  more  impressive  as  the 
civilian  market  had  been  depleted  bv 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  were 
in  the  armed  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  higher  prices 
that  prevailed  during  the  war,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  population  spent 
money,  because  it  seemed  to  come  to 
them  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 
Much  unwise  buying  was  done.  Cus¬ 
tomers  acquired  items  which  normallv 
they  would  not  have  thought  of  own¬ 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  depleted  or  non¬ 
existent  wardrobes  were  built  up. 
New  standards  in  certain  psortions  de¬ 
veloped  and  tend  to  Ixe  maintained. 
Quality  consciousness  was  born.  This 
quality  consciousness  tends  to  be  a 
fjermanent  characteristic  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  also. 

New  standards  in  merchandue 
touched  the  customary  upper  bracket 
customers  in  a  very  minor  way.  It 
worked  mainly  among  the  great  mid¬ 
dle  class,  which  provides  the  broadest 
base  for  future  clothing  sales.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  there  has  been  a  vast  growth 
of  the  middle  class. 


As  cars,  retrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  and  other  hard  goods  liecome 
available  for  purchase,  total  clothing 
sales  can  be  exjiected  to  take  a  tempo- 
rar>  dip. 

Can  total  national  income  lie  main¬ 
tained  at  a  high  level  during  the  next 
few  years?  For  1939,  it  must  have 
topped  70  billion.  Estimates  for  1946 
place  it  at  approximately  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  billion.  The  conclusions 
of  more  than  a  hundred  non-govern¬ 
ment  economists  are  that  for  the  next 
five  years,  the  yearly  national  income 
will  stand  close  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hillion  dollars. 

Are  these  forecasters  right?  If  they 
are,  stores  can  expect  to  see  the  con¬ 
tinued  high  clothing  demand  reflected 
in  all  of  their  apparel  departments 
and  in  the  piece  goods  sections  as  well. 

This  optimistic  outlook  does  not 
discount  the  fact  that  today’s  customer 
is  not  as  easily  sold  as  she  would  have 
been  a  year  ago. 

The  reaction  to  this  cooling  off  of 
customer  eagerness  has  been,  as  might 
have  lK*en  anticipated,  that  some  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  become  panicky.  Where 
conservatism  and  caution  were  indi¬ 
cated,  consternation  has  appeared  in¬ 
stead. 

Demand  has  crystallized.  Customers 
want  definite  things  badly  enough  to 
wait  till  they  get  them.  Merchants 
need  worry  less  about  demand,  than 
about  the  production  of  the  type  of 
goods,  and  at  the  prices,  that  their 
customers  are  impatiently  waiting  for. 


WOOL  PRODUCTION:  THE  VANISHING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


In  western  sheep  raising  states 
alarm  is  felt  because  of  the  rapid 
downward  trend  of  wool  prtxiuction 
during  the  past  four  years.  .American 
wool  production  may  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

This  country  can  ill-afford  to  be 
entirely  dejiendent  on  outside  sources 
half  a  world  away.  We  once  produced 
iw'o-thirds  of  the  wool  we  used,  we 
now  produce  about  one-fourth  of  our 
normal  pc-acetime  needs.  Last  year, 
nearly  eighty-five  jier  cent  of  the  wool 
we  consumed  was  imported. 

Our  use  of  foreign  wools  has  gained 
spectacular  momentum  since  1942.  In 
that  year,  the  British  Ciovernment  be¬ 
gan  to  purchase  all  the  wool  grown 
in  its  dominions,  and  by  fixing  the 
price  was  able  to  sell  wool  here  at 
landed  prices  approximately  ten  per 
cent  lower  than  the  ceiling  prices 
established  for  domestic  wool.  The 
United  States  market  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  turned  over  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Commodity  C^redit  Corporation 
jjurchased  surplus  domestic  wck)1  at 
ceiling  prices,  but  rising  costs  rend¬ 
ered  these  OP.A  prices  inadecpiate  to 
the  growers.  In  spite  of  the  wool 
shortage  and  the  increased  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  wool,  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  dropped  off  about  fifty  per  cent. 

During  the  war,  the  government’s 
policy  of  piling  up  reserve  stocks  of 
raw  wool,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
resulted  in  a  growing  stockpile.  At  the 


end  of  the  third  (juarter  of  1946, 
stocks  of  wool  in  this  country  reached 
a  record  high.  Unless  its  disptosal  is 
controlled,  this  embarrassment  of 
riches  will  serve  further  to  weaken 
the  price  structure  for  domestic  wools 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  existence. 

The  President  promptly  submitted 
a  plan  to  stabilize  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  by  a  government-controlled  op¬ 
eration,  similar  to  that  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  The 
plan  involved  the  purchase  by  the 
(XX:  of  all  domestic  wool,  and  its  sale 
at  prices  competitive  with  those  of 
foreign  wools,  the  anticipated  losses  to 
be  reimbursed  from  the  tariff  duties 
on  imported  wool.  This  program  was 
introduced  to  Congress  but  failed  to 
pass. 

The  question  of  tariff  vs.  free  trade 
is  as  old  as  man’s  commerce  on  the 
ocean  lanes.  Wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  only  one-half  to  one- 
third  those  in  America.  Open  peace¬ 
time  comjK'tition,  even  under  the  ex¬ 
istent  tariffs,  has  proven  too  severe 
for  our  domestic  growers  to  take.  A 
further  reduction  of  tariffs  might  well 
complete  the  destruction  of  one  of 
America’s  traditional  industries  and 
basic  national  resources. 

World  Wool  Supply  Tops  Demand 

The  situation  in  the  woolen  mar¬ 
ket  presents  a  series  of  paradoxes,  re¬ 
sulting  in  complexities  which  must  be 


1.  Semi-ondined  motifs:  Foreman  Fabrics’ 
sport  print  in  black  and  white  on  mauve. 


2.  Irregular  rhythm  in  Bianchini  Ferier’s  wild 
horse  design,  confined  to  Maurice  Rentner. 


3.  A  small  mosaic  floral  print,  Dresden-pale 
in  color,  from  Foreman  Fabrics’  collection. 


(1)  Plaid  giiighuni  in  sunlit  1947  colors,  by 
Caley  &  Lord.  (2)  Sun  Country  muslin,  in 
an  abstract  print,  from  Bates  Fabrics.  Fast 
colors;  Apponized  finisb.  (3)  Very  fine  Ox¬ 
ford  cloth  in  an  underseas  print,  a  precision 
fabric  from  Milton  G.  Blum. 


analyzed  to  be  understootl. 

.■Mthough  world  consumption  of 
wool  is  high,  the  world  supply  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  so  large  that  it  is  unlikely  to  he 
balanced  by  demand  lor  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  This  is  true  ol  apparel 
wools,  as  of  the  general  situation.  The 
workl  carry-over  of  apparel  wools  at 
the  mid-year  was  more  than  three 
times  the  average  for  the  years  1931  to 
1938.  The  recent  firming  of  prices  on 
both  domestic  anti  foreign  wools  came 
as  a  surprise  to  many.  It  was  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  return  of  nations  which 
have  been  out  of  the  wool  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  whose  interest  lent 
a  steadier  tone  to  sales. 

United  States  production  of  raw 
wool  has  shown  a  steatly  decrease  since 
the  beginnitig  of  the  war.  Uhe  cliji 
for  this  year  is  expected  to  be  mote 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  below  that 
of  1942.  On  the  other  hand,  wool  im¬ 
ports  have  increased  greatly. 

Wool  on  Hand  Not  Wanted  Types 

Wool  holdings  iti  this  conntiy  at 
the  mid-year  mark  of  Hl  Ki  accounteil 
for  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  total  world 
carry-over.  This  wool  on  hantl,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  rcpresetited  the  real  re- 
tpiirements  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
apparel  demand  is  concerned.  The 
demand  trend  has  been  toward  fabrics 
of  finer  texture  and  finish,  which  re¬ 
quire  top  graile  wool  of  particular 
types.  Australia  and  South  .Africa  are 
the  major  sources  of  such  wools,  but 
their  stockpiles  and  recent  production 


have  not  been  heavy.  Such  wools  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  scarce.  Brit¬ 
ain,  with  an  eye  to  developing  her  ex 
port  trade,  has  been  buying  up  the 
(onsignments  of  the  better  grade  wools 
as  they  have  become  available. 

The  stockpile  of  wool  in  our  conn 
try  has  been  mostly  brash  atid  coarse 
etitirely  unsuitable  for  making  the 
line  duvetyns,  crepes,  suedes,  broad 
(loths  and  meltons  that  express  the 
current  urge  of  fashion. 

Surplus  Represents  OP  A  Distortion 

Although  in  the  U.  S.  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  surplus  of  wooleti  fabrics,  which 
is  worrying  Imtfi  mills  atid  merchants, 
this  surplus  cotisists  of  the  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  under  government  pressure 
in  the  form  of  MPR  1(')3,  which  rend¬ 
ered  it  unprofitable  for  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  make  the  type  of  fabrics  the 
public  desired.  Demand  continues  for, 
and  shortages  persist  in,  the  want  d 
fabrics.  riiis  specialized  shortaj  * 
piobably  will  continue  for  seven 
months,  for  such  fabiics  are  slow  it 
production.  .Some  manufacturers  are 
attempting  to  achieve  a  softer,  more 
refined  texture  with  the  coarser  wools, 
by  the  introductioti  itito  the  fabrics 
of  rabbit  hair  and  other  sjrecialty  fib¬ 
ers  which  impart  a  more  luxurious 
feel.  This  can  be  done  successfully 
with  the  more  casual  weaves;  but  the 
finer,  more  formal  cloths  must  wail 
iq)on  the  availability  of  suitable  w(K)1 
and  the  time  retpiired  for  yveaving 
and  finishing. 

-Most  of  these  finer  type  wool  fab- 


U  S  CONSUMPTION  OF  DOMESTIC  & 
IMPORTED  APPAREL  WOOLS.  1936-1946  (est.) 


1936  1937  1936  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 


Chart  from  American  Wool  Council. 


rics  are  worsteds,  and  the  response  of 
the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  to 
the  demand  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
last  year  more  wool  was  consumed  by 
American  worsted  mills  than  in  any 
1  other  comparable  period  of  which 
1  there  is  record.  The  quantity  of  wool 
I  used  on  tlie  woolen  system  droppied 
correspondingly.  Some  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  diverted  to  men’s  wear 
needs,  which  had  liecome  acute  in 
1945;  however,  production  of  men’s 
j  wear  and  women’s  wear  fabrics  recent- 
!  ly  has  been  running  about  equal, 
whereas  usually  the  former  are  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  latter. 

i 

i  Price  Pressure  Upward 

Ij  ^ 

'I  Toward  the  end  of  1946,  consider- 

i  able  consumer  resistance  was  noted  to 
1  certain  types  of  woolen  goods  at  the 
ti  then  current  prices.  In  the  conviction 
that  retail  prices,  and  the  wholesale 
I'  levels  they  reflected,  were  entirely  too 


expect  that  Fall  will  see  a  rise  on  the 
better  quality  woolens  in  all  mills. 
That  this  will  not  be  a  permanent 
situation  is  admitted  in  the  market. 
It  is  expected  that  as  the  demand  for 
the  wanted  types  of  goods  is  met,  and 
the  woolen  industry  settles  down  to  a 
more  normal  state,  prices  will  inch 
down,  though  never  again  to  prewar 
levels. 

rite  woolen  industry  is  paying 
much  more  for  labor  than  prewar, 
hourly  earnings  in  August  1946  hav¬ 
ing  been  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in 
1939.  We  are  told  the  workers  have 
plans  to  ask  for  a  twenty-cent  per  hour 
increase  in  all  mills  with  contracts 
that  expire  February  1.  If  this  or  any 
part  of  it  is  granted,  it  is  expected  it 
will  apjiear  in  fall  prices  for  goods. 

Fair  Outlook  for  Quality  Woolens 

The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  better 
woolen  goods  in  this  country  remains 
bright,  though  it  will  not  remain  at 


presented  by  the  better  companies 
have  great  eye  apf>eal.  Not  least 
among  these  are  the  new  rehned-tex- 
tured  tweeds,  in  clean-cut  patterns  and 
clear  color  combinations.  Some  of  the 
old  favorite  weaves,  too,  absent  from 
the  scene  during  the  war,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  reappear  in  lines,  in  attractive 
new-looking  color  ranges. 

Wool  and  synthetic  blends  will  also 
continue  to  have  their  place.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  many  of  the  firms  which 
started  up  operation  during  the  war, 
will  now  turn  to  blends  if  their  ma¬ 
chinery  is  equipped  to  make  these. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
customers,  such  fabrics  should  be  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 

Excellent  examples  of  this  year’s  novelty 
woolen  fabrics,  from  the  line  of  Forstman. 

(1)  Sharp-checked  plaid  coating,  in  white, 
two  tones  of  blue,  and  yellow  over-stripe. 

(2)  Finely  striped  suiting  in  brown  and  yel¬ 
low,  available  to  piece  goods  departments. 


high  to  justify  further  increases  under 
the  circumstances,  some  mills  showed 
their  lines  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947 
at  no  price  increase;  others  increased 
only  certain  numbers.  Still  others 
quoted  prices  subject  to  increase  at 
any  time  before  the  order  was  shipped. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  prices 
will  go  up  still  further,  regardless  of 
the  present  customer  reaction.  Lack 
of  demand  may  nip  this  in  the  bud  for 
the  woolens  of  lesser  quality  or  of  un¬ 
wanted  types,  but  most  manufacturers 


wartime  peak  levels.  In  the  past  few 
years,  the  .American  consumer  has  ac¬ 
cepted  wool  as  a  fashion  fabric,  and 
incidentally  has  learned  its  virtues  in 
durability  and  comfort.  Our  young 
men  and  women  have  come  back  from 
the  services  to  civilian  life  with  a  new 
appreciation  of  fine  quality  woolens, 
having  worn  and  used  them  daily  over 
a  long  period. 

Now  that  restrictions  are  removed, 
the  woolen  mills  are  lieginning  to 
style  up  their  lines,  and  new  fabrics 
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l^/TANY  of  the  fabric  anti  leather 
products  in  your  store  soon  will 
be  treated  with  new  rot-resistant  fin¬ 
ishes  developed  by  American  scien¬ 
tists  during  the  war  to  meet  the  exact¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  nation’s  most 
discriminating  buyer,  Uncle  Sam. 

When  our  armed  forces  first  went  to 
the  Pacific,  few  of  their  fabric  and 
leather  supplies  were  mildew-proofed. 
In  a  very  short  time,  however,  they 
learned  the  Japanese  and  malaria- 
bearing  mosquitoes  weren’t  the  only 
enemies  with  which  they  would  have 
to  contend:  mildew,  caused  by  tiny 
fungi  which  thrive  in  the  hot,  humid 
tropics,  proved  to  be  a  formidable 
prQtagonist. 

Tents,  knapsacks,  mosquito  netting, 
shoes,  clothing,  and  a  host  of  other 
items  were  rotting  in  weeks,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  days.  Replacements,  natural¬ 
ly,  used  up  shipping  space,  which  in 
those  days  was  at  a  premium. 

Army,  Navy  and  Government  offi¬ 
cials  consulted  fungi  exjierts.  Old 
compounds  were  dusted  off  and  new 
ones  were  develof>ed.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  subjected  the 
compounds  to  the  most  severe  soil- 
burial  tests  to  determine  which  would 
withstand  the  fungi-inviting  climate 


in  the  Pacific. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  most  of  the 
items  made  of  canvas  and  other  fab¬ 
rics— tents,  ammunition  belts,  ham¬ 
mocks,  webbings,  etc.— went  to  the 
Pacific  areas  mildew-proofed. 

These  war-proved  mildew-resistant 
finishes  are  now  being  applied  to  an 
increasing  variety  of  civilian  products. 
The  department  stores  which  sell 
iliese  products,  and  the  textile  mills 
which  make  them,  are  showing  an  en¬ 
lightened  interest  in  mildew  and  mil- 
tie  w-proofing. 

Givaudan-Delawanna,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  chemical  firm  that  did  a  great 
deal  of  wartime  research  on  mildew 
and  mildew-proofing  compounds,  re¬ 
cently  made  two  surveys  which  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  growing  recognition  of 
the  mildew  problem. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  more 
than  500  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  The  survey  was  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  the  {X)tential 
store  demand  for  mildew-proofing, 
and,  incidentally,  the  demand  among 
the  stores’  customers. 

More  than  71  p>er  cent  of  those 
stores  replying  believe  the  consumers 
in  their  sales  areas  are  largely  unaware 
of  the  extensive  damage  done  by  mil¬ 
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dew  and  rot— a  fact  which  was  not  un¬ 
expected. 

Nevertheless,  41  per  cent  of  the 
stores  said  they  believed  the  mildew¬ 
proofing  of  vulnerable  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  fabrics,  would  have  moder¬ 
ate  to  great  sales  appeal,  and  an  even 
greater  number  of  stores,  53.8  per 
cent,  listed  various  types  of  materials 
in  their  stores  which  they  would  like 
to  see  mildew-proofed.  .A  more  de¬ 
scriptive  “selling”  term  than  “mildew¬ 
proofing”  would  benefit  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  43.6  per  cent  of  the  stores  said. 

The  second  survey  covered  more 
than  1,000  textile  mills,  and  revealed 
a  widespread  interest  in  mildew-proof¬ 
ing  finishes— an  indication  that  the 
stores  will  soon  be  receiving  a  number 
of  products  pre-treated  against  mil¬ 
dew.  Sixty-seven  different  potential 
applications  for  fungicidal  finishes 
were  listed  by  the  mills.  These  in¬ 
cluded  back-sizing  for  rugs,  beachwear, 
furniture  and  shoes,  blankets,  book 
cloth,  cotton  fabrics  of  all  tyjjes,  drap¬ 
eries,  dress  goods,  furniture  uphol¬ 
stery,  hatbands  and  felts,  leather  prod¬ 
ucts,  socks,  suspenders,  sports  clothing 
and  yarns. 

This  awakened  interest  in  mildew 
and  mildew-proofing  represents  an 
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overdue  recognition  of  a  fabric  enemy 
that  takes  a  multi-tnillion-dollar  bite 
out  of  the  American  consumer’s 
pocketbook  every  year. 

Popularly  conceived,  mildew  is  the 
discoloration  on  the  bathroom  shower 
curtain,  or  the  occasional  mold  on 
closet  shoes;  it  is  incorrectly  believed 
to  be  a  problem  only  in  the  more 
semi-tropical  areas  of  the  South,  and 
a  matter  of  lesser  concern  elsewhere. 

Compare  these  fallacies  with  the 
facts: 

1.  Mildew  is  frecpiently  invisible, 
since  it  prefers  darkness  and  works 
inside  the  fibers  of  fabrics.  It  attacks 
and  prematurely  rots  countless  fabric, 
leather  and  pa|K.‘r  products. 

2.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  is  vulnerable  to  mildew 
during  the  summer  months.  Mildew 
can  attack  indoors,  given  the  proper 
amount  of  humidity,  even  in  winter. 

3.  Mildew  damage  costs  the  nation, 
by  conservative  estimate,  more  than 
100  million  dollars  a  year.  In  con¬ 
trast.  the  estimated  annual  damage 
done  by  the  clothes  moth  in  the  U.  S., 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  $22,714,000.  The  fun¬ 
gus  damage  to  raw  cotton  alone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  expert,  runs  lietween  25 
and  75  million  dollars  annually. 

Fungi  spores  exist  by  millions  in 
the  air  and  need  only  dampness  and 
I  warmth  to  begin  feeding.  They  at- 
i  tack  anything  from  which  they  can 
get  enough  food— cellulose  products 
,  such  as  cotton,  linen,  wood  and  pap- 
!  er;  protein  substances  like  silk,  leath¬ 
er  and  wcx)l. 

In  the  hot,  humid  tropics  fungi  at- 
:  tack  with  dramatic  swiftness.  But  in 
America’s  temperate  climate,  they 
necessarily  work  more  slowly.  This 
slowness,  together  with  the  little  in¬ 
formation  generally  available  on  the 
subject  of  mildew,  helps  explain  the 
paradox  of  a  major  problem  that  goes 
unrecognized. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  recognition, 
the  fungi  are  often  not  blamed  for  the 
damage  they  do,  but  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  their  damaging  at¬ 
tacks.  Spotted  wallpaper,  frayed  leath¬ 
er  goods,  upholstered  furniture  that 
gives  off  an  unpleasant  musty  odor,  a 
i  rotting  tent— all  are  victims  of  mildew, 
I  or  fungus  attack. 


The  deteriorating  effert  of  fungi  is  ^hown  in  this  single  cotton  >trand,  magnified  30  times. 


Another  strand  of  cotton  thread,  similarly  magnified  30  times,  shows  no  mildew  damage 
at  all,  because  it  has  received  pre-treatment  with  a  mildew-proofing  compound. 


In  addition,  a  good  many  items 
which  presumably  wear  out  actually 
have  their  service  life  cut  short  be¬ 
cause  of  fungi. 

For  example,  take  the  canvas  chairs 
used  in  backyards  and  on  beaches  and 
terraces  all  over  the  country.  Unless 
given  exceptional  care,  the  canvas  will 
be  ready  to  tear  after  two  seasons. 
Most  persons  would  assume  they  have 
“worn  out”.  .And  yet  the  canvas  used 
on  lawn  chairs  is  usually  of  good 
(juality,  sufficiently  strong  to  wear  for 
many  seasons,  if  protected  against  the 
insidious  fungi. 

The  comparatively  short  service 
lives  of  untreated  awnings,  sports 
equipment,  slip  covers,  and  similar 
products  exposed  to  fungi-inviting 
conditions,  are  other  examples.  Many 
manufacturers  of  these  products  are 
already  applying  mildew-resistant  fin¬ 


ishes  to  prolong  their  life. 

Mildew-proofed  products  to  consid¬ 
erable  extent  already  are  found  in  de¬ 
partment  and  other  stores.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  survey  mentioned 
earlier  reported  23  per  cent  of  the 
stores  carrying  some  mi  Idew- proofed 
products,  including  shower  curtains, 
raincoats,  hunting  clothes,  wading 
pools,  and  camping  supplies. 

But  these  only  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  potential  items  that  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  mildew-proofing.  The  return 
of  competition  and  the  buyer’s  market 
will  be  the  signal  for  protecting  more 
and  more  of  these  items  from  rot. 
One  incentive  will  lie  that  several— al¬ 
though  not  all— synthetic  fibers  are  in¬ 
herently  mildew-proof;  if  cotton,  wool 
and  silk  fabrics  are  going  to  compete 
with  mildew-resistant  synthetics,  they 
must  offer  a  comparable  service  life. 


Survey  Shows  What  Stores  Want  Mildew-Proofed 


Shower  curtains 

Summer  &  outdoor  furniture 

Luggage 

Cloves 

Shoes 

Towels 

Bathroom  accessories 

Ready-to-wear 

Wallpaper 

Dish  towels 

Wash  cloths 

Dress  fabrics 

Draperies 


Tablecloths 
Maids’  uniforms 
Laundry  bags 
Closet  accessories 
Bedspreads 
Felt  hats 
Silk  goods 

Wool  clothing  &  fabrics 
Cotton  goods 
Sporting  goods 
Furniture  upholstery 
Luggage  linings 
Ski  wear 


Men’s  clothing 

Recreation  room  furniture 

Diapers 

Handbags 

Bathing  suits 

Awnings 

Beachwear 

Golf  shoes 

Slip  covers 

Raincoats 

Children’s  snowsuits 
Jackets 

Camping  supplies 
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nPHE  incidence  of  real  tragedy  re- 
suiting  from  the  widely  unsuspect¬ 
ed  but  nonetheless  inordinately  high 
combustibility  of  many  fabrics  intend¬ 
ed  for  and  used  in  wearing  apparel  has 
been  too  great  not  to  merit  the  most 
serious  consideration.  The  menace  in¬ 
herent  in  the  appealing  luxury  of 
many  items  of  wearing  apparel  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  fabrics  or  gar¬ 
ments  of  any  particular  category,  nor 
is  the  danger  presented  especially 
limited  to  persons  of  any  particular 
age  group.  Experience  has  established 
that  all  are  vulnerable. 

The  housewife  reaching  for  a  pot  of 
coffee  warming  on  a  lighted  stove  is 
scarcely  aware  that  the  billowing 
sleeve  of  her  dressing  gown  may  prove 
to  be  a  fuse  capable  of  instantaneous¬ 
ly  enveloping  her  in  a  seething  sheet 
of  agonizingly  crippling  or  even  fatal 
flame.  The  teen-ager  participating  in 
a  marshmallow'  or  wiener  roast  is  ut¬ 
terly  unaware  that  the  slightest  spark 
from  a  cratkling  log  or  ember  *may 
transform  her  party  “formal”  with  its 
diaphanous  skirt  of  modish  fullness 
into  a  pyre  of  raging  fire  and  her 
youthful  radiance  into  torturous  and 
shrivelling  disfigurement. 

Toddlers  dressed  in  cowboy  play 
costumes,  innocently  revelling  in  their 
wonderful  world  of  make-believe, 
were  suddenly  engulfed  by  a  fatally 
searing  flame  of  inescapable  voracity 
caused  by  casual  contact  of  their  cos¬ 
tumes  with  a  campfire.  sequin 
trimmed  gown,  accidentally  brushed 
by  the  lighted  cigarette  of  a  passerby, 
proved  to  be  a  fiery  shroud  for  the  at¬ 
tractive  woman  who  wore  it.  These 
incidents,  unfortunately,  are  only  a 
few  of  many  of  like  nature  which  have 
actually  occurred. 

An  inspection  of  the  wardrobe  of 
the  average  person,  surprisingly 
enough,  may  reveal  many  garments 


Let  The  Seller  Beware 


which  readily  tend  to  ignite  and  when 
ignited  to  flash  into  flame  over  wide 
areas  almost  instantaneously.  These 
invariably  will  burn  with  nerve  shat¬ 
tering  rapidity  and  force,  affording  no 
opportunity  to  the  wearer  to  divest 
himself  of  the  garment  before  sustain¬ 
ing  severe  and  frequently  fatal  injury. 

Many  lovely  fuzzy  sweaters,  sport 
togs  and  a  myriad  of  other  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  exposed  as  tliey  must 
inevitably  be  to  accidents  of  common 
mishap,  have  proved  to  be  so  hazard¬ 
ous  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  jx'rsons 
wearing  them. 

NRDGA  Testing  Project 

The  Technical  Committee  of  tlie 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  the  able  guidance  and 
leadership  of  Charles  \V.  Dorn  of  |. 
C.  Penney  and  Co.,  has  given  earnest 
aiul  serious  consideration  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  by  the  dangerous  com¬ 
bustibility  of  fabrics  used  in  and  sold 
lot  wearing  ajtparel.  The  committee, 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Frederick 
Bonnet,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Standards  Department  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  Company,  and  Dr.  H.  1). 
Hager,  Chairman  of  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  .\merican  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Textile  Cfliemists  and  Color¬ 
ists,  and  others,  conducted  painstak¬ 
ing  research  in  and  studies  of  all  the 
causative  factors  contributing  to  the 
problem.  Their  endeavors  were  the 
more  arduous  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  outset  there  existed  no 
suitable  device  or  apparatus  to  utilize 
in  testing  the  comparative  combusti¬ 
bility  of  various  fabrics,  nor  any  stand¬ 
ards  other  than  visual  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  relative  combustibility. 
Undeterred,  they  soon  evolved  testing 
apparatus  of  such  simplicity  and  uni¬ 
form  accuracy  as  to  afford  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  sound  means  for  testing  the  com¬ 
bustibility  of  all  species  of  fabrics  and 


a  medium  for  assimilating  invaluable 
data. 

A  related  problem  of  no  small  mag¬ 
nitude  was  the  determination  of  suit 
able  testing  conditions.  The  iinpon 
ance  of  determining  suitable  testing 
conditions  is  readily  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  laboratory  exix'riments 
promptly  revealed  many  fabrics  used 
in  and  sold  for  wearing  apparel  were 
difficult  to  ignite  when  tested  under 
climatic  conditions  simulating  those 
prevailing  in  some  areas  of  our  nation, 
and  these  even  when  ignited  only 
charred  or  burned  slowly,  whereas  the 
same  fabrics  when  tested  under  di- 
matic  conditions  simulating  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  other  areas  ignited  rapidly 
and  burned  with  savage  flame  and  in 
tensity.  Manifestly,  the  determination 
of  suitable  testing  conditions  was  noi 
scientifically  susceptible  of  a  median 
approach,  as  a  safety  factor  was  in 
volved  which  itself  was  widely  vari 
able  and  depended  upon  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  testing  conditions  had 
to  be  established  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ultimate  hazard  which  might  be 
encountered  in  the  light  of  geographi 
cal  coverage  involved  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  fabrics  and  items  of  wearing 
apparel.  But  intelligent  effort  and 
perseverance  resulted  in  the  evolution 
of  testing  procedures  encompassing  a 
safety  factor  predicated  iqton  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  atmospheric  conditions  en 
counterable,  and  which  also  was  prop 
erly  weighted  for  the  foreseeable 
changes  induced  in  wearing  apparel 
by  washing  and  dry  cleaning. 

The  studies  and  tests  conducted  b' 
these  gentlemen  and  their  associates 
established  offending  causative  factors 
other  than  those  attributable  solely  to 
construction.  These  included  certain 
types  of  finishing  agents  which  vvhen 
ap|>lied  to  otherwise  safe  fabrics  trans¬ 
formed  tl'.em  into  an  inherently  dan- 
geious  state.  Fhe  use  of  flame  retard- 
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THE  MAKERS  OF 

CANNON  SHEETS 

PRESENT 

A  PREVIEW  OF  THE 
^NEW  1947  ADVERTISING  J 


I 


I 


HOLDS  THEIR  INTEREST. 


I  thought  about  that  remark  as  I  )iustle<l 
mama  upstairs.  “For  a  smart  la<l.v,”  I  told  her, 
“you  have  some  awfully  eohwrehhy  ideas.  These 
days,  (lereale  sheets  are  for  ereri/6o</i/ —  w  heii 
they're  Cannon  Percale  Sheets! 


The  new  picture-caption 
campaign  will  continue  to 
feature  the  famous  Cannon 
Giri . 

....  and  will  appear  in  mag¬ 
azines  women  read  most .... 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  •  LADIES' HOME  lOUHNAl  •  LIFE 
BRIDE’S  •  BEHER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  •  AMERICAN  HOME 

A  rOTAl  or  i;,tS5,M7  RIADE* 

IMPRESSIONS  rOR  EVERr  AO. 


Mama's  eye  glintod.  I  continued,  “Cannon 
Percale  Sheets  are  nice  and  liKht  weight  too 
—easier  for  bedmaking  and  on  washday.  And 
they  wear  like  everything!”  “I  always  thought 
I  was  the  i>ercale  type,”  mom  said  dreamily. 
“Now  I’ll  do  something  about  it!” 


COPY  INVITES  CUSTOMERS  IN 


Part  of  the  fun  of  visiting  home  is  startling 
mother  with  new  ideas.  Like  the  nightie  I 
brought  her — just  like  an  evening  dress!  “You 
mean  it’s  to  sleep  in/”  mama  gasped.  “You’ll 
think  I  belonged  to  the  Percide  Sheet  Set!” 


. . .  thus  adding  to  the 
already  outstanding 
number  of  customers 
who  plan  to  buy .... 

CANNON  SHEETS 


I  CANNON  I 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y. 


{Continued  from  page  3(>) 


ing  chemicals  in  the  finishing  of  some 
fabrics,  while  tending  toward  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  hazard,  proved  in  many 
instances  unfortunately  not  to  be  a 
complete  solution,  for  the  residts  of 
their  studies  indicate  that  there  are 
many  constructions  and  finishes  which 
should  definitely  be  avoided  in  gar¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  piece  goods. 

The  scope  and  range  of  the  studies 
and  of  the  research  coiulutted  by  the 
Technical  Committee  exteiuled  to 
buttons,  dress  ornamentation,  some 
items  of  costume  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  personal  adornment.  This 
established  that  pyroxylin  buttons 
and  dress  ornamentation  presenting 
thin  surfaces  and  serrated  edges,  wide¬ 
ly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ready 
to  wear  garments  and  independently 
available  in  abundance  in  retail  stores 
throughout  the  nation,  tend  to  ignite 
readily  and  burn  with  such  intensity 
and  speed  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  wearer.  Such 
articles,  when  covered  with  metal, 
tend  when  ignited  to  generate  heat  so 
intense  as  to  cause  the  metal  covering 
to  fuse,  to  cause  burns  of  bullet-like 
penetration  and  inflict  grievous  in- 
.jury. 

Many  sheer  and  light-weight  falirics 
proved  to  be  dangerously  inflammable 
as  did  a  number  of  plastic  and  plastic 
coated  fabrics.  The  latter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  unsupported  type,  when  ig¬ 
nited,  were  characterized  by  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  melt  and  form  a  sticky  resin¬ 
ous  mass  which  coming  in  contact 
with  human  flesh  results  in  burns  of 
deep  penetration.  The  worst  offend¬ 
ers,  however,  appear  to  be  those  fab¬ 
rics  made  from  other  than  animal 
fiber  and  which  have  a  brushed, 
napped  or  piled  surface.  Combusti¬ 
bility  and  burning  rate  of  such  fabrics 
may  be  measured  in  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  nap  and  is  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  ready  accessibility  of  air 
to  each  fiber. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  inherent 
tragedy  lurking  in  the  use  of  fabrics  of 
dangerous  construction  for  wearing 
apparel  prompted  the  enactment  in 


California  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  File  Marshal  of  that  state  to  issue 
regulations  calculated  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  While  the  .Attorney  Cieneral 
of  (California  ruled  that  buttons, 
brooc  lies  anil  other  articles  of  personal 
ailornment  were  not  included  within 
the  scope  of  that  state’s  Inflammable 
Fabriis  .Act.  Fire  Marshal  Yockers’ 
regulations  urge  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  “to  consiiler  these  arti¬ 
cles  carefully  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  getieral  public”,  for  they 
“often  ignite  at  relatively  low  temp- 
eraturi^s  when  subjected  to  radiated 
h.eat  and  burn  with  extreme  inten¬ 
sity.” 

California  Standards 

File  significance  of  the  California 
law  to  California  retailers  and  to  their 
sources  of  supply  cannot  be  too  highly 
emphasized.  There  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  Legislatures  of  oth¬ 
er  states  will  provide  enabling  statutes 
similar  to  that  enacted  by  California 
and  that  officials  of  other  states  will 
promptly  promulgate  appropriate 
regulations  to  inv{)lement  such  stat¬ 
utes.  The  regulations  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Fire  Marshal*  effective  on  janu- 
ary  (i.  1947,  jirovide: 

“Xo  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  manufacture,  sell  or 
offer  for  sale,  either  wholesale 
or  retail,  in  the  .State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  any  ‘article’  that  will 
not  successfully  pass  the  tests 
set  forth  in  this  Chapter.” 

'I'he  word,  “article”,  as  defined  in  such 
regulations  “means  and  includes  any 
article  of  wearing  apparel,  cloth,  draj> 
ery,  or  other  fabric  or  material  made 
from  or  containing  any  natural  or  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  or  any  other  material  used 
for  or  intended  for  use  in  wearing  ap¬ 
parel”,  and  the  word,  “drapery”,  “is 
construed  to  mean  articles,  materials 
or  fabrics  that  are  draped  about  the 

•Copies  may  be  obtained  by  filing  a  written 
request  with  the  Honorable  Joe  R.  Yockers, 
State  Fire  Marshal,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3,  California. 


person,  such  as  confirmation  veils, 
wedding  veils,  etc.” 

.Merchants  in  (California  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
orient  themselves  in  the  re(|uirements 
of  the  regulations  but  it  is  a  certaintv 
that  their  sources  of  supply  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  stand- 
arils  which  have  been  established  in 
that  state. 

The  hazard  presented  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  combustibility  of  fabrics  used 
in  and  sold  for  wearing  apparel  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  California 
alone.  It  is  nationwide  for  it  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  every  community  throughout  I 
the  United  States  and  in  every  ship-  I 
ment  of  dangerously  combustible  fab-  I 
rics  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  P 
moving  in  interstate  commerce.  The  ^ 
neeil  for  Federal  legislation  on  the 
stdrjei  t  is  clearly  evident  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  pidrlic  and  to  inilustry  as 
well  flowing  from  the  establishment 
of  uniformity  in  such  standarils  are 
too  obvious  to  require  minute  presen¬ 
tation. 

Clearly  retailers  base  no  desire  to 
be  either  the  active  or  passive  instru¬ 
mentality  through  which  distribution 
of  any  commodity  subjecting  consum¬ 
ers  to  hidden  and  unknown  hazards  is 
effected.  'Fhe  legal  consequences  of 
such  activity  on  the  retailer’s  part  are 
too  fraught  with  danger  for  him,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  social  and  business 
consequences  it  jjortends.  The  Fire 
Marshal  of  California  aptly  stated 
what  all  people  in  industry  know: 

“It  is  impossible  for  the  -aser- 
age  layman  to  distinguish  be-  f 
tween  safe  and  hazardous  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  .” 

The  retailer,  howevet  ,  could  seek  no 
refuge  in  that  harbor.  .At  law,  what¬ 
ever  the  ride  may  be  for  laymen,  the 
retailer  is  presumed  to  know!  | 

National  Legislation  Prospect  | 

Should  the  new  Congress  undertake  | 
to  legislate  in  this  field,  hearings  | 
would  be  held  by  the  Committees  of  | 
the  House  and  -Senate  having  jurisdic-  ' 
tion  over  matters  pertaining  to  inter-  j 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  .All  seg-  | 
ments  of  industry  affected  by  the  sub-  i 
ject  matter  of  such  legislation  would  l 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  i 
(Continued  on  page  76)  j 
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ERVICE 


is  our  contribution  to  better  carpet  selling 

As  WE  SEE  IT  AT  MOHAWK,  many  of  the  advantages 
we  offer  come  under  the  heading  of  Service!  And  we  offer  some 
advantages  that  are  really  unique  in  the  way  they  help  huild  carpet 
volume.  Just  look  them  over;  you’ll  agree  that  they  add  up  to  the 
hest  of  reasons  for  selling  Mohawk! 


All  Types  of  Weaves 

Velvet,  Axminster,  Wilton,  Chenille.  No  other 
carpet  mill  offers  craftsman-woven  carpet  for 
every  taste,  for  every  budget. 

Nationwide  Distribution 

Whenever  Mohawk  Carpets  are  available — 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  available — Mohawk’s 
nationwide  network  of  distributors  will  make 
Mohawks  available  to  you  over  night. 


Wear  Satisfaction 

Customers  can  count  on  years  of  beautiful 
service  from  a  Mohawk  Carpet !  For  every 
one  is  made  from  resilient  wools  —  tough, 
sturdy  wools  that  take  the 
hardest  wear  without  losing 
their  good  looks. 


MOHAWK'S  SeCectM.  distributors 


Alllt^n-Erwin  Compony 
Chorlottv,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Groonvilto,  S.  C. 

High  Point,  S.  C 
Bvhl  Sons  Compony 
Dotroit,  Mich. 

Grand  Ropidt,  Midi. 
Tolodo,  Ohio 
SoMor  BroHiofs 
Chicago,  HI. 

Minnoopolis,  Minn. 
Philodolphia,  Powi. 

St.  lowis,  AAo. 

San  FroncUoo,  Calif. 
ColumMo  Dtolribwfhig  Co. 
AHontown,  Ponn. 
Singhomton,  N.Y. 
Harrisburg,  Pooo. 


Columbia  Distributing  Co. 
Hooding,  Ponn. 

Scronton,  Ponn. 

Crockolf  A  Buss,  Inc. 

Now  York  City,  N.Y. 
Olobmon  Brothors,  Inc. 
Chicago,  111. 

Qutbfio  Morris-Compboll  Co. 
Charloston,  W.  Vo. 
Porkorsburg,  W.  Vo. 

J.  i.  Hoinos  A  Compony 
Atlanta,  Go. 

BoHimoro,  Md. 
Chottonoogo,  Tonn. 
KnoJivillo,  Tonn. 
Norfolk,Va. 

Rkhmond,  Vo. 

Irving  Distributors,  Inc. 
Miami,  Flo. 


Lock  Carpot  Co.  Inc. 

Now  York  City,  N.Y. 

Lott  A  Oocklor,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cincinnoli,  Ohio 
Clovoland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dotroit,  Mich. 

Erio,  Ponn. 

Murray  B.  Marsh  Co.  Inc. 

Los  Angolos,  Calif. 

Portland,  Oro. 

Salt  Loko  City,  Utah 
Soottlo,  Wosh. 

Spokono,  Wosh. 
Mamoan^Danogan  Ryon  Co* 
El  Paso,  Tox. 

Phoonix,  Aril. 


Noidhoofor  A  Company 

Chkogo,  III. 
Milwoukoo,  Wis. 
Orchard  A  WUholm 
Oonvor,  Colo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Omoho,  Nob. 

Poasloo  Qaulbort  Corp. 
Dollas,  Tox. 

Houston,  Tox. 
Jocksonvillo,  Fla. 
Louisvillo,  Ky. 
Momphis,  Tonn. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Noshvillo,  Tonn. 

Now  OHoons,  Lo. 
Oklahoma  Ci^,  Oklo. 
Son  Antonio,  Tox. 
Tompo,  Flo. 


ProscofI  A  Company 
BosHni,  Moss. 

Rumsoy  Distributors,  Inc. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rochostor,  N.Y. 

Syrocuso,  N.Y. 

Utica,  N.Y. 

Schmitt  A  Honry  Mfg.  Co. 
Dos  Moinos,  lowo 

Small  A  Scholosky  Company 

Evonsvillo,  Ind. 

Indionopolis,  Ind. 

Qoorgo  Wohn  A  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Ponn. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC. 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


"The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint" 
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uild  Or  Improve 


^IIRRENTLY,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
^  fusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  our 
economists  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year,  but  few  anticipate  any 
real  depression.  In  the  leveling-off 
period  there  may  be  a  recession,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  such  recession  will  lie 
of  long  duration,  or  that  it  will  affect 
building  costs  to  any  material  degree. 

Those  who  know  building  construc¬ 
tion  problems  feel  that  we  tan  count 
upon  a  consistent  rise  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  flow  of  materials  to  the  build¬ 
ing  market,  which  will  help  to  assure 
smooth  progress  of  construction.  A 
leveling  off  of  prices  and  a  change 
from  the  sellers’  to  a  buyers’  market 
is  inevitable.  This  may  not  reflect 
anv  material  change  in  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment,  but  it  should 
provide  for  an  orderly  and  efficient 
procedure  in  building  and  increased 
effifienev  in  field  labor  which  may  re¬ 
duce  costs  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

Time  studies  show  that  part  of  our 
high  field  costs  are  the  result  of  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining  continuity  of 
work,  due  to  lack  of  an  orderly  dis¬ 
tribution  of  materials.  It  is  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  flow  of  materials  which 
cause  slow-downs  in  field  work. 

There  will  be  no  great  change  in 
the  costs  beyond  that  which  can  be 
effected  l)y  careful  planning  and  sup¬ 
ervision.  Wages  of  mechanics  are  not 
going  to  be  reduced.  They  may  be 
raised.  An  increase  in  production  will 
tend  to  reduce  over-all  costs,  and  con¬ 
tractors  will  devise  means  of  effecting 
economies. 

All  of  the  increased  cost  of  new 
buildings  cannot  be  attributed  to  wage 
inaeases.  Changes  in  owners’  require¬ 
ments  and  improvements  in  services 
are  important  factors.  The  building 
of  the  Victorian  age  is  no  longer  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Mechanical  and  electrical  fa¬ 
cilities,  increase  in  productivity  of  sell¬ 
ing  areas  and  the  accompanying  de¬ 
mand  for  better  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  higher  lighting  intensities,  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  radiant  heating,  merchan¬ 
dise  handling  and  associates’  facilities, 
all  have  caused  the  mechanical  costs  to 
jump  from  30  per  cent  of  building  cost 


to  as  much  as  GO  per  cent  of  the  total 
exjjenditure. 

Prices  in  1939  for  a  building  cost¬ 
ing  S8  per  square  foot  would  include 
mechanical  costs  of  about  $2.50  per 
square  foot.  The  same  building  with 
modern  mechanized  facilities,  and 
without  the  increases  reflected  by  to¬ 
day’s  prices,  would  cost  approximate¬ 
ly  $12  per  square  foot. 

The  immediate  future  is  not  as  dis¬ 
couraging  as  conditions  indicate,  fust 
prior  to  the  second  soft  coal  strike  in 
1946,  the  steel  industry  was  operating 
at  maximum  production,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  difficulties  current  at  that 
time.  Construction  authorities  pre¬ 
dicted  there  were  definite  indications 
that,  in  the  first  part  of  1917,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  would  shortly  flow  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  permit  maximum  out¬ 
put  from  plant  facilities  and  labor. 

New  techniques  of  design,  if  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  will  tend  to  reduce  con¬ 
struction  costs.  Further,  the  opjX)r- 
tunity  of  obtaining  funded  debt  at 
more  favorable  rates  than  formerly 
will  tend  to  hold  fixed  carrying 
charges  at  relatively  lower  levels. 

It  would  be  prudent  for  those  con¬ 
sidering  improvement  programs  to 
have  studies  of  their  projects  initiated 
immediately  so  as  to  proceed  the  mo¬ 


ment  production  of  building  materi¬ 
als  reaches  levels  that  will  permit  re¬ 
lease  of  governmental  restrictions  on 
commercial  buildings. 

Fhc  wise  merchant  should  have  a 
well-stuilietl  program  for  new  build¬ 
ing  or  rehabilitation,  and  plans  pre¬ 
pared  so  that  he  is  ready  to  proceed,  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  leveling  off  of  the 
material  market,  by  having  an  ade- 
({uate  supply  of  materials  on  hand. 
•Such  procedure  requires  immediate 
planning,  the  selection  of  the  build¬ 
er,  and  probably  commitments  on  the 
equipment  required  so  that  it  will  be 
available  when  required.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  not  to  delay  this 
portion  of  the  planning.  The  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  with  the  one  who  has 
made  commitments  for  such  materials 
as  will  retjuire  from  thirty  to  sixty 
weeks  to  procure. 

W'e  should  have  no  illusions  about 
the  difficulties  of  planning  the  new 
builditig  or  making  improvements  to 
an  existing  building.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  architect,  designer  and 
engineer  start  or  stop  their  particular 
fields  of  work.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  coordinate  their  work.  'They 
should  realize  that  the  successful  store 
must  be  a  monument  to  merchandise 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


This  architect’s  sketch  demonstrates  how  not  only  the  show  windows  but  the  interior  of  the 
store  as  well  may  serve  the  purpose  of  display.  Note  free-standing  display  cases. 
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A  modern  lighting  installation  for  the  hard  goods  department  with  simple  highly  effirient 
fluorescent  troffers  providing  uniform  illumination  with  inrandesrent  spotlight  units. 


and  not  to  the  building.  It  should  l>e 
a  stage  with  merchandise  the  actor, 
the  customers  the  audience. 

'I'tK)  often  we  find  beautiful  spaces 
for  selling  with  a  total  lack  of  service 
facilities  due  to  lack  of  coordination 
between  architect,  designer  and  engi¬ 
neer. 

\Vhenever  any  improvements  in 
construction  are  cotisidered.  it  is  im- 
jjortant  that  a  careful  analysis  and 
forecast  be  made  by  the  matiagement 
of  the  immediate,  short-range  and 
long-range  operations  and  objectives. 
To  look  itito  the  future  would  compel 
attention  to  an  analysis  of  conditions 
that  may  materially  affect  methods 
and  procedure  for  the  project. 

It  is  im|X)rtant  to  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  all  existing  proper¬ 
ties.  This  should  include  exploration 
of  all  lease-holds,  their  relationship  to 
immediate  and  future  operations,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  buildings, 
the  adequacy  of  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  efficiency  of  mechanical-elec¬ 
trical  utilities  with  their  expected  use¬ 
ful  life,  and  a  true  analysis  of  service 
and  operating  costs,  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  their  full  possibilities,  both  im¬ 
mediate  and  future,  and  weighing 
these  against  costs. 

With  a  carefully  prepared  forecast 
as  a  guide,  together  with  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  existing  properties, 
there  can  be  developed  an  integrated 
plan  of  modernization  and  expansion 


which  will  permit  improvements  to  be 
made  progressively,  without  serious 
disruption  to  operations— and  without 
the  hazard  of  constructing  an  improve¬ 
ment  only  to  find  out  a  few  years  later 
that  it  must  be  abatidoned  because  it 
was  not  considered  in  the  light  ol  sub¬ 
sequent  improvements  or  exjjansions. 

It  is  agreed  that  high  labor  costs  are 
here  to  stay:  that  we  must  use  every 
ingenuity  to  facilitate  work  and  mini¬ 
mize  costs  incidental  to  successful  mer¬ 
chandising,  whether  it  be  to  improve 
receiving,  delivery,  or  handling  of  the 
mail  or  telephone  services. 

In  some  instances  poor  vertical 
transportation  and  service  facilities 
have  reflected  as  much  as  12  j>er  cent 
in  production  costs.  Likewise,  a  prop¬ 
er  streamlining  of  a  production  line 
has  reflected  a  saving  of  over  .50  [)er 
cent.  Such  opportunities  for  econo¬ 
my  are  often  not  realized  because  of 
lack  of  proper  coordination  in  the 
original  planning. 

There  is  now  available  much  re¬ 
search  material  which,  with  careful 
planning,  may  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  store  management. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  the  basic 
mechanical  and  electrical  facilities 
that  must  be  provided.  There  have 
been  many  improvements  in  the  use 
of  materials:  we  have  radiant  heating 
which  eliminates  exposed  radiators 
and  affords  better  control,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  changing  the  air  for 


air  conditioning  and  ventilation  there-  ci 
by  reducing  the  problem  of  painting  ^ 
and  cleaning.  qi 

We  have  the  improvement  in  light¬ 
ing,  the  use  of  which  presents  snuMth  il 

ceilings  by  the  elimination  of  hang-  ei 

ing  fixtures.  New  methods  of  plan-  ci 

ning  |)crmit  lowering  of  over-all  a 

heights  which,  in  turn,  reduces  the  1; 

cid)age  of  building  and  reflects  a  v 
saving  in  tbe  cost  of  the  structure.  il 

We  are  in  an  electronic  age,  with  ti 
all  the  improvements  in  electric  con-  a 
trols  for  conveyors,  mixing  machines,  i 

signs,  sorting,  marking,  detecting  de-  f 

vices  and  many  others,  all  of  which  f 

tend  to  reduce  operating  costs.  t 

W'e  have  the  warehousing  and  pack-  c 
age  problems,  and  much  can  lx?  clone  ( 
on  this  to  simplify  the  o|>eration  with 
material  savings  in  costs.  i 

Not  enough  planning  is  given  to  i 
ser\  ice  facilities  to  cope  efficiently  with 
increasing  volume.  I’oo  often  a  re-  i 
vamping  or  redesigning  of  merchan-  1 
dise-selling  layouts  is  made  with  no 
regard  at  all  to  the  service  facilities. 
These  remain  as  they  were  when  a 
much  smaller  business  volume  was  in¬ 
tended.  I  have  in  mind  a  building 
which  was  designed  for  a  five-million- 
dollar  volume,  where  the  business  has 
more  than  doubled,  yet  with  no  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  service  facilities,  with  the 
result  that  the  management  is  crying 
about  high  costs  and  the  handicap  of 
handling  merchandise  in  and  out  of 
the  building.  Had  thought  l>een  giv¬ 
en  or  check  made  of  the  services  re- 
(|uired,  at  least  some  consideration  fc 
could  have  been  lent  to  these  at  the  f 
time  of  rearrangement  of  selling  areas,  | 
whereas  now  extensive  changes  are  re-  1 
(juired,  at  no  small  cost.  1; 

Quite  often  possibilities  inherent  in  S 
existing  buildings  are  overlooked,  i 

The  structure  mav  be  sound  and  war-  ' 

I 

ratu  complete  interior  revamping, 
with  the  installation  of  modern  equip-  !i 
ment  and  modernization  of  exterior,  s 
In  doing  this,  careful  consideration 
should  l)e  given  to  the  capacity  of  the 
building  for  business.  What  are  fu¬ 
ture  requirements,  to  avoid  expendi¬ 
tures  which,  due  to  growth  of  busi¬ 
ness,  would  soon  become  worthless  or 
uneconomical? 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Utilities  | 

It  has  Ijeen  recognized  for  some  j 


i 
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time  an  iin|X)i'tant  element  in 

cultivating  customer  conlitlence  is  the 
creation  ot  comlortahle,  cheerlnl  and 
quiet  surroundings. 

Most  store  owners  are  lamiliar  with 
the  basic  elements  that  make  up  the 
essential  utilities  ol  the  store.  Ihe 
capital  investment  and  maintenance 
and  operating  cost  involsed  lor  satis- 
lactoiy  year-round  air  conditioning, 
vertical  trans|x)rtation.  electric  power, 
illumination,  sanitation,  lire  protec¬ 
tion  and  communications,  conveyors 
and  kitchen  facilities  are  major  items 
in  lK)th  construction  and  operating 
budgets.  .\s  a  general  ride  it  will  he 
found  that  these  utilities  represent  25 
to  40  ix*!'  cent  or  more  of  the  total  cost 
ol  nuKlerni/ation  and  new  Inulding 
constrtiction. 

Princi|)al  among  postwar  prohletns 
will  l)c  that  of  keeping  the  cost  of  fur¬ 
nishing  these  utilities  to  a  minimum. 
The  increased  use  of  dependable  au¬ 
tomatic  control  devices,  to  reduce  la- 
lx)r  and  replace  inefficient  mechan- 


i/ed  installations  that  are  extravagant 
in  the  use  of  fuel,  electric  eticrgy, 
water  and  attendance,  is  among  con¬ 
siderations  that  justify  careful  studv. 
Wliere  stores  generate  their  own  steam 
and  electric  power,  yet  are  located 
where  such  services  are  available  from 
jniblic  utilities,  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  a  careful  and  unbiased  study 
made  of  operating  costs  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  ojK'iation  of  the  private 
plant  still  justifies  the  responsibilities 
entailed  in  maintaining  dependable 
service.  Cicnerally  speaking,  the  store 
shoidd  not  be  a  competitor  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  company. 

In  the  development  of  every  pro¬ 
gram  embracing  the  store  manage¬ 
ment’s  objectives  for  improvements, 
it  is  iiarticularly  important  to  explore 
thoroughly  and  determine  the  remain¬ 
ing  useful  life  of  each  utility  and  its 
relationship  to  the  conditions  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  future.  T'ik)  often  plans 
are  completed  for  new  building  ex¬ 
pansions.  or  for  structural  improve¬ 
ments,  only  to  find  out  too  late  that 


ledesigning  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  utility  re- 
ipiirements  of  the  store  as  operated  to- 
ilay  are  largely  similar  to  a  stage  for 
the  display  of  merchandise.  Flexibili¬ 
ty  aiul  excellence  in  performance  are 
of  prime  importance.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  alb  utilities  should  be  made 
with  the  view  that  they  should  {lermit, 
without  serious  alterations,  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  this  “stage”  and  the  shifting 
of  selling  departments  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  to  another,  or  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  various  merchan¬ 
dising  areas,  to  suit  seasonal  require¬ 
ments. 

.Mthough  postwar  developments  in 
products  have  not  kept  up  with  all  the 
optimistic  predictions  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  nevertheless  new  products  have 
appeared  on  the  market  which  pro¬ 
vide  innumerable  opportunities  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  performance  and  increased 
operating  efficiency. 

Utilities  in  New  Buildings 

Recently  there  has  been  develojjcd. 


the  need  of  major  replacements  or  re¬ 
inforcements  of  present  utilities  are 
imminent  and  cannot  be  deferred. 
Such  conditions  usually  dislocate  the 
building  program  and  budget  to  the 
extent  that  plans  must  be  revised  en¬ 
tirely  and  the  extent  of  immediate  e.x- 
]:aiision  reduced.  Such  circumstances 
invariably  delay  the  starting  of  con¬ 
struction  and  incur  additional  expten- 
ditures  lor  jirofessional  services  in  the 


especially  for  store  buildings,  a  design 
of  fliMir,  ceiling  and  exterior  wall  con¬ 
struction  having  all  utilities  concealed 
and  engineering  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  flexibility  .  T  his  design  pro¬ 
vides  more  useful  fliMir  area  jx.“r  cubic 
loot  of  building  than  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained.  The  success  of  this  construc¬ 
tion  design  depends  largely  upon  the 
engineering  principle  employed  in  the 
utility  installations.  In  one  new  store 
building  of  this  type,  in  the  course  of 
erection,  where  even  the  floor  fill  has 
been  eliminated,  it  is  jxjssible,  with¬ 
out  cutting  and  patching  of  finished 
ceilings,  to  obtain  such  flexibility  in 
utilities  as  the  following; 

(a)  .-\bility  to  locate  floor  outlets 
for  light,  power  and  communications 
at  any  point  of  the  selling  floor  or 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Mechanization  of  equipment  will 
do  much  to  achieve  low-cost  han¬ 
dling  of  merchandise.  This  plan 
assures  swift,  efficient  flow  of  goods 
from  sales  floors  to  wrapping  areas 
to  delivery  trucks. 


DELIVERY 

MERCHANDISE  TRAFFIC  FLOW  DIAGRAM 
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service  area  (in  contrast,  underfloor 
duct  systems  h^ve  limitations  holding 
outlets  usually  to  predetermined  lines 
of  raceways) . 

(b)  Ability  to  vary  lighting  inten¬ 
sities  from  7  to  40  foot-candles  with¬ 
out  alterations  to  lighting  fixtures. 

(c)  Ability  to  change  temperature 
conditions  at  any  point  on  the  floor. 

(d)  .Ability  to  inspect  freely  all 
concealed  utility  work  at  any  point 
in  the  ceiling. 

To  obtain  full  benefit  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  economies  possible  with  this 
tyjje  of  construction  and  to  secure  the 
desired  degree  of  flexibility  in  the 
utilities,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
particularly  close  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  architect,  engineer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  designer. 

Utilities  in  Existing  Buidings 

When  one  considers  the  investment 
made  in  utilities,  it  is  amazing  at 
times  to  see  how  ruthlessly  they  are 
disorganized  and  altered  in  existing 
buildings  to  suit  a  new  store  fixturing 
or  merchandising  change.  In  practi¬ 
cally  every  building  constructed  in  the 
past  all  utilities  have  been  installed 
with  pre  set  grids  of  distribution  hav¬ 
ing  all  their  outlets  and  service  devices 
located  to  provide  a  maximum  of  cov¬ 
erage  across  the  floor. 

•Any  interior  alteration  or  improve¬ 
ments  operation  that  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  alter  and  disturb  the  basic  grid 
of  distribution,  or  even  change  its  ouf- 
lets,  always  tends  to  disorganize  the 
original  installation.  Ultimately,  the 
accumulation  of  these  disruptions 
seriously  affects  the  of>eration,  result¬ 
ing  in  unfavorable  performance  and 
quite  often  creating  conditions  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  laws  and  underwriters’ 
regulations. 

In  existing  stores,  the  recent  prac¬ 
tice  of  extending  partitions  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  to  subdivide  selling  areas  has  de¬ 
veloped  new  mechanical  problems  for 
many.  Invariably,  the  locations  select¬ 
ed  for  these  partitions  have  been  de¬ 
termined  without  regard  to  the  utili¬ 
ties  and  one  finds  that  all  the  original 
air  conditioning  distribution  (usual¬ 
ly  sidewall  blows)  is  blocked  off  with¬ 
in  a  new  forward  stock  area,  or  that 
partitions  fall  along  lines  of  sprink¬ 
lers,  ruining  protection  on  both  sides 
of  the  area  subdivided,  or  lighting  dis¬ 


tribution  in  the  new  area  is  entirely 
unbalanced,  or  other  faults  of  a  like 
character  occur.  When  tliis  happens, 
the  entire  system  of  utilities  must  be 
reconstructed  within  the  area  affected 
and  quite  often  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  alterations  will  carry  all  the 
way  back  to  central  utility  shafts.  This 
is  always  a  very  costly  process  and 
store  managements  would  be  prudent 
to  minimize  modernizations  necessi¬ 
tating  such  changes. 

Generally  speaking,  it  should  be 
jxtssible  for  the  skilled  interior  de¬ 
signer  and  those  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  merchandising  and  store 
fixture  improvements  to  develop  their 
design  to  meet  not  only  the  needs  of 
modern  merchandising,  but  further  to 
suit  the  limitations  of  the  existing  sys¬ 
tems  of  utilities.  Many  managements 
have  recently  adopted  a  policy  that  in 
their  existing  buildings  no  subdivis¬ 
ion  of  the  selling  areas  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  closer  than  24  to  30  inches 
from  the  ceiling.  This  clearance  is 
usually  sufficient  to  avoid  the  need  of 
changing  sprinklers  or  air  circulation 
of  air  conditioning,  and  seldom  will 
it  be  necessary  to  disturb  even  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  lighting  fixtures  be¬ 
cause,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  pattern  of  light  be 
balanced  in  the  subdivided  areas. 

Service  Areas  and  Merchandise  Flow 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to 
get  across  to  many  retailers  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  including  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  in  modernization  plans  for  re¬ 
habilitation  and  expansion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  facilities  in  proper  proportion  to 
sales  areas.  So  many  modernization 
plans  provide  sound  merchandise 
sales  and  display  facilities,  but  when 
it  comes  to  facilities  for  merchandise 
receiving,  marking,  stock  and  distri¬ 
bution  the  plan  is  very  skimpy. 

Good  planning  of  the  service  facili¬ 
ties  will  include  mechanization  of  the 
various  phases  of  merchandise  han¬ 
dling  in  varying  degrees,  depending 
on  building  layout  and  availability  of 
labor  at  favorable  rates.  Caution 
should  be  exercised  in  applying  me¬ 
chanical  handling  equipment  lest  a 
situation  develop  where  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  supervise  operation  of  me¬ 
chanical  handling  equipment  upsets 
the  economy  of  the  process. 


Principal  attention  should  be  given 
to  location  of  receiving  room  and 
central  wrap  room  with  respect  to  re¬ 
ceiving  and  shipping  platforms  and 
transportation  system.  Then  a  pains¬ 
taking  study  of  equipment  and  choice 
of  layout  to  use  power  and  manual  en¬ 
ergy  as  economically  as  possible  in  pro¬ 
viding  swift,  accurate  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  through  these  areas  is  the  next 
step  in  achieving  favorable  results  in 
service  and  cost.  Spiral  chutes  and 
slides  for  downsvard  flotv,  lifts,  con¬ 
veyors,  and  elevators  for  both  up  and 
down  movement,  and  horizontal  belt 
or  roller  conveyors  between  fixed 
points  of  inerchandise  travel  can  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  low  cost  merchandise 
handling.  Manual  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  and  from  the  elevator, 
lift  or  chute  openings  on  each  floor  is 
usually  advisable  because  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  pick-up  and  delivery  points  on 
each  floor. 

Many  stores  have  found  and  others 
could  well  consider  the  advantages  of 
one  or  more  remote  buildings  for  gen¬ 
eral  receiving,  stocking  and  shipping. 
Then,  in  order  to  minimize  the  de¬ 
liveries  from  stock  building  to  store 
building,  it  may  be  discovered  that 
many  more  articles  can  be  sold  by 
samples  than  may  be  practical  at 
present. 

One  of  the  costly  operations  in  the 
merchandise  handling  cycle  is  the 
wrapping  of  packages.  On  many  types 
of  merchandise,  it  may  be  possible  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  an  attractive  standard  wrapping 
to  eliminate  re-wrapping  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  store. 

With  the  return  of  the  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket  and  keen  competition,  which  may 
be  nearer  than  some  predict,  the  store 
with  merchandise  handling  facilities 
that  operate  at  low  cost  and  still  give 
prompt  customer  service  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  error  will  be  better  able  to 
survive. 

Vertical  Transportation 

The  vertical  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  store  are,  by  far,  one  of  its 
most  important  items,  for  a  store  is 
judged  by  its  service  facilities,  both 
by  customers  and  associates. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  every  store 
to  have  facilities  to  transport  as  many 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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At  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  New  York,  he 
dramatically  cut  the  ropes  holding  up  the  elevator 
platform  on  which  he  was  standing.  His  crude  "safety 
device”  worked.  The  world  had  its  first  safe  elevator. 

As  car  speeds  increased,  as  buildings  grew  taller, 
safety  devices  were  designed  to  meet  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  Skyscrapers  came  of  age  when  Otis  was  able  to 
"elevator”  them.  Acceptance  of  "Otis  Safety”  has 
become  deep-rooted  with  the  years.  And  justly  so  .  .  . 
because  Otis  has  promoted  safety  in  every  phase  of 
elevator  design,  construction,  installation,  operation 
and  maintenance  since  1852. 
_  For  the  finest  in  vertical  trans¬ 
call  Otis 


‘^aken  without 
a  second  thought 


You  step  into  a  modern  elevator  as  unectncernedly  as 
you  step  into  your  slippers.  You  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  will  be  carried  up  or  down  swiftly  and  comfortably. 
Safety ...  or  the  lack  of  it  .  .  .  never  enters  your  mind. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  you 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  how  ^  ^ 

"Otis  Elevators”  and  "safety”  have 
become  practically  synonymous.  !■ 

It  started  94  years  ago  with  Elisha 
Otis,  founder  of  this  business.  — . 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 


portation  tomorrow 
today.  Tins,  too,  is  an  important 
step  you  can  take  .  .  .  without  a 
second  thought. 


er  and  associate  service  the  cars  sliould  I 
t)e  wide  and  shallow,  to  aceoninioclate  I 
about  20  passengers.  They  should  be  I 
provided  with  center-opening  doors  i 
to  permit  easy  loading  and  unloading;  | 
they  should  be  of  reasonably  high  ! 
speed,  400  to  600  feet  per  minute,  and  ! 
fully  automatic  with  signal  control 
to  assure  stopping  at  the  floors  only  | 
when  passengers  are  waiting  to  enter 
or  w'ish  to  get  off.  They  should  ojier-  | 
ate  on  a  definite  system  of  dispatc  hing  ! 
so  as  to  maintain  a  reasonable  interval  i 
or  waiting  time  between  cars,  all  of  ! 
w'hich  should  be  clone  without  inter-  j 
ference  of  operators.  The  cars  should 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Generally  in  existing  buildings  the  j 
transportation  problem  is  twofold,  j 
one  of  inadec]uate  or  obsolete  ecjuip-  i 
ment,  and  how  and  w'here  additional  1 
equipment  may  be  installed.  In  the 
large  stores  these  problems  are  not  too 
serious,  because  there  is  generally 
space  available.  True,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  will  cry  about  losing  it,  | 
but  he  is  usually  compensated  by  a 
more  efficient  operation,  clue  to  more  [ 
customers  and  certain  rearrangements  I 
of  fixturing.  | 

In  the  smaller  store  or  specialty  i 

shop  the  problem  becomes  more  in-  | 

volved— what  can  be  done  and  how?  ^ 
In  some  cases  the  equipment  can  be 
modernized,  it  can  be  provided  with 
modern  signal  systems,  new  high¬ 
speed,  automatic  doors  and  possibly  j 
the  installation  of  high-speed  ma-  I 
chines,  if  conditions  permit. 

Many  times  a  modernization  will  ^ 
be  able  to  increase  traffic  capacity  as  ! 
much  as  25  per  cent.  However,  this  . 
increase  should  not  be  considered  the 
real  answer  to  the  problem.  Is  25  per 
cent  increase  sufficient  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  and  is  the  investment  well 
spent?  Only  a  careful,  unbiased  analy¬ 
sis  of  each  case  will  give  the  answer.  l 
considerable  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  escalators 
for  postwar  installation,  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  simple  maintenance, 
quietness  of  operation  and  increased 
safety.  In  most  cities  they  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  with  rolling  shutters  instead  of 
the  ugly  enclosure,  or  kiosk,  and,  in 
a  few  instances,  with  only  a  prop>erly 
designed  sprinkler  system  around  the 
escalator  opening. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


of  the  customers  from  the  first  floor 
as  selling  facilities  elsewhere  will  ac¬ 
commodate;  generally  we  expect  this 
figure  should  be  at  least  70  p>er  cent 
of  the  incoming  people  at  any  peak 
period,  or  at  least  provide  for  han¬ 
dling  to  upper  floors  the  number  of 
people  equivalent  to  one  person  for 
every  25  to  50  square  feet  of  selling 
area,  depending  upon  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  store.  \  specialty  business 
requires  less  facilities  than  a  general 
merchandise  store. 

It  is  logical  to  expect  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  trend  in  the  habits  of  shoppers, 
that  is,  to  expect  between  15  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  people 
will  continue  to  do  their  shopping  in 
a  peak  hour,  either  between  12:30  and 
1:30  p.m.,  or  1:30  and  2:30  p.m.;  that 
Christmas  traffic  will  be  about  twice 
that  of  a  normal  good  day,  and  spe¬ 
cial  sales  days  and  Easter  shopping 
crowds  will  be  anywhere  from  75  to 
80  per  cent  of  those  expected  during 
Christmas  peaks.  The  transportation 
facilities  should  be  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  such  traffic. 

The  question  of  type  of  equipment 
to  be  used  dep>ends  uf>on  the  area  of 
the  store  and  class  of  store.  In  build¬ 
ing  a  new  store  today,  if  study  shows 
that  it  would  require  more  than  six 
passenger  elevators,  serious  considera¬ 


tion  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  handling  the  major  customer  traffic 
on  escalators,  providing  only  sufficient 
elevators  to  maintain  a  proper  service 
with  a  reasonable  interval  between 
cars. 

The  escalators  in  the  modern  instal¬ 
lation  should  extend  through  and 
serve  all  selling  areas,  with  possible 
omission  of  an  upper  floor  of  extreme- 
Iv  light  customer  traffic,  possibly  such 
as  furniture,  in  which  event  stairways 
would  be  continued  into  such  area, 
for  future  extension  of  escalators. 
This  arrangement  will  not  suffice  if 
as.sociate  activities  are  provided  in  the 
upper  section  of  the  building,  where 
there  is  heavy  traffic  to  a  cafeteria  or 
associates’  lounge,  in  which  case  it  is 
advisable  to  serve  them  by  escalators, 
as  such  service  imposes  too  much  load 
for  good  elevator  service. 

In  modern  planning  the  escalators 
should  be  located  as  near  as  p>ossible 
to  the  geographic  center  of  selling 
areas,  with  prominent  accessibility 
from  main  first  floor  or  street  traffic. 
They  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
obstructions,  but  made  a  prominent 
and  impK>rtant  feature  on  each  floor. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  afforded  by  escalators  as  com¬ 
pared  with  elevators. 

In  selection  of  elevators  for  custom¬ 


Air  rondilioning:  Stages  of  cooling  tower  development.  Large  tower  at  left  is  of  modem 
induced  draft  construction,  much  more  effective  than  prewar  forced  draft  tower  at  right. 
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Note — any  six-inch  area  of  the  floor  can  be 
tapped  for  an  electriccd  outlet.  The  steel  cells 
of  Robertson's  Q-Floor  function  as  raceways 
and  are  crossed  over  by  headers  so  that 
the  entire  exposed  floor  offers  electrical 
availability.  You  Ccui  have  einy  number  of 
outlets,  anywhere  you  want  tkem,  at  any  time. 


NOTES 
BD  TO  YOOR 


Note — the  Quick-Change  of  Q-Floor  pro¬ 
tects  your  store  from  electrical  obsolescence 
emd  tremendously  cuts  down  cost  of  alter¬ 
ations.  An  electrician  drills  a  smcdl  hole  for 
an  outlet  and  the  entire  job  is  over  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Nonselling  floors  cmd 


Note — for  clean,  dry,  quick  construction, 
ide6d  for  adding  mezzeinines  or  extra  floors, 
investigate  Q-Floor,  made  by  the  H.  H. 
Robertson  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Each  steel  unit  comes  to  the  job  cut 
to  fit.  Two  men  can  lay  as  much  as  32  sq.  ft. 


selling  floors  ccui  be  interchanged  over¬ 
night.  No  trenches,  no  fuss  or  muss.  And 
who  can  tell  now  what  new  electriced  de¬ 
vices  you  will  be  displaying  by  the  time  the 
building  is  ready? 


Note — price.  The  cost  is  right  in  line.  There 
is  no  reason  for  not  having  Q-Floor.  The 
H.  H.  Robertson  Company  has  installed 
hundreds  of  thousands  edl  over  the  country. 
Talk  it  over  with  your  architect  or  a  Robertson 
representative.  But  consult  your  Robertson 
office  for  dehvery  date. 


in  30  seconds.  No  forms.  No  shoring.  This  dust- 
free,  noncombustible  construction  greatly 
reduces  risk  of  damage  to  merchandise  from 
dirt  or  water. 


Note — the  economy.  Q-Floors  are  Quick-In. 
They  form  an  immediate  working  platform 
for  all  other  trades.  The  over-all  result  re¬ 
duces  construction  time  for  a  building  20  to 
30%.  Not  only  savings — but  your  revenue 
starts  earher. 


Note — For  hterature,  write  the  H.  H.  Robert¬ 
son  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Offices  in  50 
principal  cities  offering 
world-wide  building  service. 


Electric  Power  and  Light 

Throughout  the  country  alternat¬ 
ing  current  is  becoming  the  standard 
service.  Direct  and  2-phase  current  is 
giving  way  to  3-phase,  4-wire,  60-cycle, 
208/120-volt  service  everywhere. 

In  large  cities  the  utility  companies 
are  converting  their  distribution  into 
net  work  systems  to  assure  continuity 
of  service  and  avoid  outages.  These 
network  systems  are  being  skillfully 
engineered  and  constructed  at  great 
exf)ense.  Transformer  vaults  in  the 
various  buildings  of  a  community  are 
all  tied  together,  so  that  failure  of  one 
vault  does  not  disrupt  the  service  to 
any  building.  All  transformer  vaults 
are  served  by  two  or  more  separate 
high-voltage  transmission  lines,  each 
of  which  receive  their  supply  from 
separate  sub-stations.  To  assure  main¬ 
taining  adequate  capacity  at  every 
point  of  its  system  the  utility  company 
usually  maintains  as  a  further  safe¬ 
guard  twice  the  transformer  capacity 
needed  for  the  loads  they  supply.  Such 
developments  will  contribute  even 
more  to  the  reliability  and  stability  of 
electric  service. 

It  must  indeed  be  gratifying  to  store 
n'.anagement.  upon  whom  rests  the 
resjxmsibility  of  maintaining  safe¬ 
guards  for  its  large  populations  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  personnel,  that  stability  in 


electric  service,  such  as  described,  is 
the  postwar  objective  of  all  utilities. 

In  spite  of  the  added  cost  of  labor, 
fuel,  plant  equipment,  and  invest¬ 
ments  in  network  distribution,  electric 
energy  has  never  been  so  cheap. 

VV'^ith  improved  performance  and 
efficiency  from  motorized  equipment 
and  fluorescent  lighting,  operating 
costs  for  the  same  corresponding  serv¬ 
ices  have  dropped  to  levels  far  below' 
our  expectations  of  a  few  years  ago. 

As  we  enter  a  period  of  relatively 
high  labor  cost  the  opportunity 
offered  by  cheap  power  as  a  substitute 
for  manual  effort  comes  at  a  timely 
jjcriod  when  every  merchant  must  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  reducing  overall  op¬ 
erating  costs. 

Internal  Electrical  Distribution 

Switchboard  and  panel  construction 
shows  continued  improvement  and  em¬ 
phasis  is  rightly  being  placed  on  dead- 
front  safety  features.  Many  stores  are 
being  provided  with  two  incoming  ser¬ 
vices  and  a  dual  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  switchboard  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  separate  parts,  serv¬ 
ing  separate  feeders  with  alternate 
lights  through  all  floors  connected  on 
separate  circuits.  This  division  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  carried  out  to  all  motors 
on  vertical  transportation,  pumps, 
burners,  on  boilers  and  the  like. 


Modem  air  conditioning  refrigeration  plant  incorporating  the  features  of  accessibility,  clean¬ 
liness  and  orderly  arrangement  made  possible  by  modern  centrifuge  type  equipment. 


Should  a  major  fault  develop  in  eitha  I 
service,  or  one  part  of  the  switchboard,  | 
or  the  internal  distribution,  the  stott 
no  longer  is  threatened  with  complett 
outage  as  50  per  cent  of  all  its  electrical 
facilities  will  continue  to  function  on 
that  half  of  its  system  not  affected  by 
faults. 

This  dual  division  of  distribution 
likewise  makes  a  natural  sub-division 
for  night  control  of  illumination,  as 
the  engineer  can  cut  off  50  per  cent 
of  all  lights  from  the  basement  imme¬ 
diately  after  business  hours. 

Show  case,  wall  case  and  cash  regis¬ 
ter  outlets  and  wiring  are  constantly 
subject  to  change  and,  naturally,  are 
the  source  of  continual  trouble,  caus¬ 
ing  outages  in  the  lighting  system. 
To  isolate  such  faults  the  wiring  to  all 
floors,  wall  and  column  outlets  should 
connect  on  separate  systems  of  circuits, 
feeders  and  switchboard  control.  This 
minimizes  trouble  and  assures  safety 
by  cutting  off  all  current  supply  to 
floor  circuits  for  making  changes  to 
displays,  without  the  need  of  cutting 
off  overhead  lighting. 

Wiring  to  Outlets 

Underfloor  Ducts:  The  ever  increas- 
needs  in  selling  areas  to  obtain  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  electrical  facilties  to  serve 
cash  registers,  show  cases,  displays, 
telephones  and  credit  authorization 
phones  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
manufacturers,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  for  many  years. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  popular 
solutions  offered  has  been  the  under- 

I 

floor  duct  system.  In  this  system  ducts 
are  laid  on  predetermined  centers  in 
floor  construction  and  can  be  tapped 
for  service  at  any  point.  The  ducts 
have  capacity  for  a  large  number  of 
wires  which  can  readily  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  new  requirements 
dictate.  Capping  up  outlets  to  be 
abandoned  and  restoring  floor  surfac¬ 
ing  is  a  simple  operation. 

Hollow  Steel  Floor  Construction: 
.Another  method,  which  is  gaining  in¬ 
creasing  attention,  is  the  use  of  a  hol¬ 
low  steel  floor  construction  with  par¬ 
alleling  continuous  cells.  This  prod¬ 
uct  coml)ines  floor  arch  construction 
and  electric  distribution  facilities  and 
is  manufactured  in  large  sections  to 
span  and  attach  to  building  framing. 
It  is  designed  to  take  heavy  floor  loads 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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SIMPlIfY  SHOW  CASE 
UGHriNG  MAINTENANCE 
wif* 

I0i 

SHOW  CASE 

RECEPTACLES 


COMPLETE  ELECTRICAL  FLEXIBILITY  PERMITS  QUICK  AND 
SAFE  CHANGES  OF  SHOW  CASE  LOCATIONS . . . 


BVER^LOK  Receptacles  offer  the  most 
practical  and  economical  method  of 
simplified  electrical  connections  for 
modern,  show  case  lighting. 

With  the  use  of  BVER^LOK  Recep¬ 
tacles  and  associated  Fittings,  you  can 
move  show  cases  anywhere  . . .  have 
ready  lighting  connections  . . .  without 
making  troublesome  electrical 
changes  or  costly,  permanent  connec¬ 
tions. 


R  &  S  Simplified  Show  Case  Wiring 
System  allows  quick  and  easy  change 
of  show  case  locations  to  meet  depart¬ 
mental  requirements  for  immediate 
contraction  or  expansion  needs. 

All  connections  absolutely  locked, 
preventing  accidental  disconnections. 
Full  safety  assured  with  positive 
mechanical  grounding  and  shielding. 

Many  installations  in  leading  ap> 
parel,  clothing,  and  department  stores. 


If  interested  in  more  efficient  show  case  maintenance  methods, 
it  will  pay  you  to.  get  the  facts.  Write  for  Catalog  SC-546-2. 


RUSSELL  &  STOLL  COMPANY,  INC 

Precision-Built  Electrical  Equipment 
'125  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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New  principles  of  lighting  and  new  equipment  have  been  perfected  which  turn  the  show 
window  into  a  miniature  stage.  The  rear  wall  is  painted  with  light  from  overhead  equipment, 
and  high  wattage  spotlights  are  focused  on  displays  and  signs.  This  close-up  of  a  model  window 
interior  shows  border  lights  and  high  intensity  spotlights,  concealed  overhead. 


and  eliminates  the  need  ol  construct¬ 
ing  concrete  arches.  In  states  and  cit¬ 
ies  where  building  code  requirements 
for  the  fireproofing  of  structural  steel 
are  liberal,  this  form  of  construction 
offers  possibilities  in  reducing  weight 
and  cost  of  construction. 

In  projects  where  additional  stories 
are  contemplated  on  top  of  a  present 
building  and  the  reduction  of  total 
weight  is  important,  this  form  of  con¬ 
struction  will  reduce  materially  the 
load  to  be  carried  on  existing  columns 
and  footings. 

Electrically,  this  floor  may  be  tapped 
at  any  |x>int  throughout  the  entire 
area  for  light,  power,  or  communica¬ 
tion  service. 

Under-Arch  Distribution:  A  recent¬ 
ly  develo|>ed  system,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  floor  outlet  distribu¬ 
tion,  employs  the  space  of  the  entire 
furred  ceiling  below  the  floor  as  the 
raceway  for  routing  wires.  In  this  sys¬ 


tem  a  ready  means  of  access  into  the 
ceiling  is  provided  within  each  bay  of 
the  selling  area.  This  access  may  be  in 
the  form  of  separate  flush  doors,  re¬ 
movable  ceiling  tiles,  in-built  lighting 
equipment,  or  grilles  on  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  installations.  Concealed  in 
the  fuiTed  ceiling,  adjacent  to  such 
access,  wiring  outlets  are  located  which 
connect  to  the  distribution  system  on 
the  floor  above.  A  newly  developed 
cast  iron  floor  outlet  is  then  inserted 
at  any  point  in  the  floor  and  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  blank  outlets  below,  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty. 

Lighting 

I'he  need  for  gootl  illumination 
needs  no  emphasis  to  the  store  execu¬ 
tive.  The  store’s  lighting  system  has 
a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  psycholo¬ 
gy  of  selling,  as  it  largely  influences 
the  environment  in  which  the  custom¬ 
er  can  be  given  the  pleasure  of  shop¬ 


ping  in  cheerful  and  attractixe  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Modern  lighting  does  not  requirt 
elaiMjrate  fixtures,  but  rather  the  utt 
of  light  sources  that  are  inconspicuous 
and  yet  will  distribute  well-diffusd 
light  to  adequately  emphasize  and  dis¬ 
play  merchandise  with  a  minimum  of 
glare,  eyestrain  or  fatigue. 

Mixing  incandescent  and  iluores 
cent  light  sources  for  general  illumi¬ 
nation  is  now  generally  recognized  b\ 
store  managements  as  the  best  form 
of  general  illumination  for  selling 
areas.  This  practice  mixes  the  red  and 
yellow  light  from  incandescent  with 
the  blue-green-violet  light  emittcxl  by 
fluorescent  sources  tending  to  color- 
correct  the  distortion  usually  found 
from  the  use  of  either  form  of  light 
exclusively.  The  fluorescent  light  pro¬ 
duces  a  flat  light  with  resulting  effects 
similar  to  rooms  that  have  north  light 
exposure.  The  incandescent  light  adds 
to  essential  warmth  and  creates  the 
punch  lighting  for  proper  preseita- 
tion  of  merchandise. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  colors 
and  materials  for  floor,  wall,  column 
and  ceiling  finishes  cannot  lie  done 
with  too  much  care.  To  create  cheer¬ 
ful  and  bouyant  surroundings,  it  is 
impsortant  to  use  colors  that  are  cap 
able  of  creating  such  an  environment. 
The  selection  of  such  colors  should  be 
made  only  under  a  system  of  lighting 
identical  to  that  to  be  used  in  the  area 
to  be  decorated.  This  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  and  this  routine  should  not 
be  disregarded  if  disappointments  in 
final  results  are  to  be  avoided. 

Modern  lighting  systems  employii^ 
mixed  fluorescent-incandescent  sources 
have  overall  efficiencies  at  least  two  to 
three  times  as  high  as  that  of  installa¬ 
tions  employing  incandescent  exclu¬ 
sively.  This  permits  the  design  ol 
lighting  systems  that  minimize  heat 
gain  that  would  seriously  burden  air 
conditioning.  In  the  case  of  many  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  intensities  two  to  three  times 
without  increasing  present  loads  to 
points  where  existing  feeders  and  cir¬ 
cuit  wiring  need  replacement.  Fix¬ 
tures  should  be  constructed  to  permit 
ready  relamping  and  easy  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  of  all  parts  xvithout 
removing  the  equipment  from  the 
ceiling. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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UNCLE  REMUS 


f‘  S.  Also  available  “Song  of  the  South”  designs  for  Spring  and  Easter  Promotions.  Information  furnished  by  our  representatives. 

WRITE  TODAY. 


sources 
t  two  to 


S4S  NOITH  JUSTINI  STKfIT  •  CMICAOO  7,  ILLINOIS 


Hecht'8,Wa8hington,D.C.,  tells  us  "If  you  could  see  the  shining  happiness  in  the  eyes  of  Wash* 
ington  children  ...  by  the  thousands  every  day  ...  as  they  view  the  life-like  and  life-size  Disney 
characters,  you  would  feel  more  than  amply  rewarded  for  your  efforts  ...  as  we  do.” 

CHAaLBS  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Vice  President 


1  (:iiai!>Ts\»' 


Many  full  page  ads  like  these  were  used  by  Hechl’s. 


Reserve  this  attraction  for 
Christmas,  1947 


‘TUlHacMTC^  *.  IWCKldsTMAII 


W.  L  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


Illustrating  the  attraction  as  created  for 

THE  HECHT  COMPANY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LARGE  COLORFUL  MECHANICAL  ACTION  WINDOW  DISPLAYS  WITH 
TIE-UP  FOR  TOY  SECTION  AND  INTERIOR 


Sensational  attraction  which  will  become 
America's  Number  One  Hit  with  children  and 
grown-ups  alike  by  Fall  and  Christmas,  1947 
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Flexibility  in  lighting  installations 
is  important.  The  ability  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  either  the 
fluorescent  or  incandescent  is  highly 
desirable  when  these  two  light  sources 
are  constructed  in  one  fixture  unit.  An 
ideal  fixture  for  merchandising  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  facilities  are  further  pro¬ 
vided  to  permit  use  of  spotlights. 

Show  Windows 

Except  for  the  illustrations  carried 
in  advertisements,  the  show  window 
is  the  most  important  medium  of  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation. 

I’here  has  never  been  a  period 
when  more  careful  study  has  been 
given  the  matter  of  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  show  window 
and  its  lighting.  Manufacturers  long 
identified  with  theatre  and  studio 
lighting  have  brought  out  new  types 
of  devices  that  will  provide  the  means 
for  greatly  improving  window  dis¬ 
plays. 

The  show  window  that  best  serves 
its  purpose  is  one  constructed  as  a 
miniature  stage.  Basically,  the  mod¬ 
ern  window  is  of  simple  design,  with 
the  top  glass  line  seldom  more  than  7 
feet  6  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
window.  The  upper  part  is  kept  high, 
as  it  must  conceal  all  lighting  etjuip- 
ment.  In  this  window  o\erhead  there 
are  provided  jiiix.*  racks  and  a  system 


of  electric  outlets  that  permit  the 
quick  attachment  of  portable  lighting 
equipment  to  suit  every  need. 

Outlets  are  likewise  providetl  for 
side  lights  and,  where  floor  construc¬ 
tion  permits,  footlights  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  modern  window. 

The  use  of  the  proper  quantity  of 
light  has  long  been  neglected.  The 
new  window,  to  overcome  the  com¬ 
petition  of  daylight,  will  carry  150  to 
200  foot-candles  of  intensity,  with 
further  highlighting  of  displays  by 
large  wattage  spotlight  projectors.  In 
the  night-time,  to  avoid  glare,  lighting 
will  be  reduced  by  dimmer  or  alter¬ 
nate  circuit  control. 

Color  will  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  window'  presentations. 
Painting  the  window  backs  and  sides 
with  colored  light  opens  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  brilliance  and  smart  pre¬ 
sentations  and  also  provides  a  simple 
and  economical  technitjiie  for  redeco¬ 
ration  of  windows. 

Fexible  Window  Equipment 

The  construction  of  postwar  light¬ 
ing  equipment  and  accessories  for  the 
show  window  has  been  made  with  a 
view  of  minimizing  the  degree  of  skill 
necessary  to  obtain  a  witle  range  of 
results.  Flexibility  has  likewise  been 
increased,  so  that  now  witli  simple  ad¬ 
justments  a  window’  may  readily  be 


This  department  store  interior  shows  the  result  of  coordinated  lighting,  air  conditioning  and 
sprinklers.  Fluorescent  indirect  cones  are  supplemented  by  in-built  incandescent  lighting. 
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changed  to  serve  presentations  of  any 
nature,  whether  furniture,  ready-to- 
wear,  drugs,  or  household  goods. 

Intensive  studies  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  better  show-windows  fur¬ 
ther  reveal  the  need  for  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  adequate  ventilation, 
jiarticidarly  in  the  summer  months.  ! 
Facilities  insuring  against  frosting  in 
winter,  adequate  awning  or  marquise 
protection  against  the  direct  glare 
from  the  sun,  or  indirect  sun  reflec¬ 
tion  from  neighboring  buildings,  thej 
use  of  dark  sidewalks,  and  portable^ 
communications  systems  for  use  by  the^ 
display  personnel  while  dressing  win¬ 
dows— all  are  invaluable. 

I'he  modern  show-window,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  it  offers,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  costly  improvement  to  con-^ 
struct.  It  is  free  of  all  ornamental  fin-^ 
ished  interiors  or  elaborately  con¬ 
structed  and  carefully  fitted  lighting 
equipment.  It  now  takes  the  form 
of  a  stage,  ready  to  present  the  acting 
merchandise  in  new  and  exciting 
brilliance. 

Signals  and  Communications 
To  facilitate  all  merchandising  and 
service  operations  and  tie  all  functions 
of  the  store  together,  the  use  of  ade¬ 
quate  public  and  interior  signals  and 
communications  systems  is  essential.  ' 
Telephones:  Principal  among  com¬ 
munication  facilities  is  the  store-wide 
distribution  of  telephone  service.  New 
features  have  been  developed  during 
the  war  which  offer  particularly  favor-^ 
able  opjxn  tunities  for  adoption  by  the 
store,  .\mong  the  newer  developments 
is  the  provision  for  credit  authoriza¬ 
tion  over  any  telephone  instrument 
resulting  in  substantial  savings  in  in¬ 
stallation,  ojjeration  and  maintenance 
costs.  The  recently  announced  feature 
of  providing,  by  radio  facilities,  com¬ 
munication  between  any  telephone 
and  motor  car  will  shortly  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  store. 

Maxinuun  efficiency  of  telephone 
service,  particularly  in  the  larger 
stores,  is  usually  obtained  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  utility  or  privately- 
owned  interior  automatic  intercom¬ 
munication  system,  )x.‘rmitting  all  in¬ 
ternal  calls  to  be  made  directly  by  dial 
instead  of  going  through  the  switch¬ 
board.  This  materially  lessens  traffic 
through  the  switchboard  and  retluces 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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For  purposes  of  deriving  full  advertis¬ 
ing  benefits  from  fashion  shows  and 
promotional  activities  conducted 
within  the  store,  the  reproduction  of 
these  scenes  can  be  made  in  show  win¬ 
dows,  restaurants,  women’s  rest  and 
lounge  rooms,  and  other  areas 
throughout  the  store.  These  animat¬ 
ed  displays  can  be  accompanied  bv 
sound. 

.\ny  new  store  or  important  store 
expansion  program  should,  at  least, 
provide  the  necessary  conduit  facili¬ 
ties  for  television. 

Executive  Paging 

When  the  walkie-talkie  type  of 
radio  receiver  is  perfected  that  per¬ 
mits  an  executive  to  place  in  his 
jMKket  a  radio  receiver  the  size  of  a 
flat  wallet,  for  receiving  a  buzzer  signal 
from  the  store’s  transmitter,  then  the 
jjerfect  executive  paging  system  will 
have  f)een  born.  .Such  development 
is  now  in  progress. 

The  usual  type  of  executive  pag¬ 
ing  system  that  flashes  a  combination 
of  lights  on  an  annunciator  is  gener¬ 
ally  more  in  demand  today  than  in 
the  past.  There  is  a  definite  trend 
away  from  audible  signals  in  selling 
areas. 

In  non-selling  areas  where  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  space  d(x.‘s  not  lend  itself  to 
the  economical  use  of  annunciators, 
the  public  address  sjieaker  can  be  em- 
|)loyed  to  giKxl  advantage. 

Fire  Protection 

In  the  last  decade  the  stores  of  this 
country  may  be  justly  proud  of  their 
fine  record  with  regard  to  the  small 
number  of  fire  casualties.  Tlie  respon¬ 
sibility  of  store  managements  to  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  pass  through  their  buildings  year¬ 
ly  is  not  to  be  minimized.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  safety  likewise 
l  as  fallen  upon  the  lawmakers,  insur¬ 
ance  underwriters,  manufacturers  and 
service  companies  rendering  auto¬ 
matic:  protective  ser\  ices. 

All  have  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  to  develop  better  laws,  devices 
and  formulas  governing  fire-preven¬ 
tive  construction  and  etjuij)ment  for 
the  store.  Foclay,  in  main  cases,  the 
picture  of  fire  protection  for  the  store 
may  be  said  to  have  changed  from 
‘‘.-\re  we  adecjuately  protected,”  to. 
“.\re  we  o\er-protected?”. 

{Continued  on  page  .56) 


the  number  of  operators  reejuired. 
'Felephones  in  selling  and  service 
areas  can  lie  controlled  so  that  no  out¬ 
side  calls  can  be  made  tlirough.  these 
instruments,  thus  minimizing  personal 
incoming  and  outgoing  calls. 

With  careful  study  in  the  use  of  the 
telephone  facilities  surprising  econo¬ 
mies  in  operations  can  be  made  and 
further  improvement  rendered  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  In  the  larger  store  there 
is  little  need  for  the  main  telephone 
switchboard  to  be  located  in  the  store 
building,  taking  up  valuable  poten¬ 
tial  selling  area.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  take  the  telephone  switchboard 
rcx>m,  telephone  order  room,  [x^rsonal 
shopping  service  office  and  accounting 


Public  Address 

.\nother  communication  system  re¬ 
ceiving  more  attention  is  the  public 
address  installation.  Greatly  improved 
quality  in  performance,  supplanting 
the  prewar  harsh,  rasping  reproduc¬ 
tions,  further  flexibility,  wider  range 
of  program  materials,  all  contribute 
toward  making  this  facility  more  use¬ 
ful  in  the  store.  There  no  doubt  will 
l.e  increasing  use  made  of  softly  modu 
fitted  music  to  keep  buoyant  both  t  us- 
tomers  and  personnel.  Further  op¬ 
portunities  for  pre-store-hour  j)ep 
talks  and  stimulating  music,  general 
announcements,  outside  music  during 
Easter,  Christmas,  Fhanksgiving,  lo¬ 
calized  sales  announceir.enis,  iraflit 


Demonstration  is  essential  to  selling  of  elertric  appliances  on  the  scale  planned  by  many 
stores.  Electrical  facilities  must  be  adequately  planned.  Photo  from  the  May  Co„  Los  Angeles. 


to  another  building  adjacent  to  or  re¬ 
mote  from  the  store  building.  With 
credit  authorization  effected  by  tele¬ 
phone,  the  need  of  physically  trans¬ 
porting  authorizations  is  eliminated. 
This  also  permits  the  accounting  de- 
parttnent  to  move  and  can  result  in 
further  capture  of  valuable  selling 
space  and  moving  of  non-selling  op¬ 
erations  to  less  expensive  areas. 

(lombining  with  such  move,  the  use 
of  the  new  mechanical  ami  micro¬ 
photographic  accounting  systems, 
floor  area  rctpiirements  can  l)c  re¬ 
duced  10  per  cent,  and  a  change  of 
the  atcounting  operations  from  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  skilled  class  of  workers 
to  filing  operations  makes  possible 
further  substantial  savings  in  labor. 


control,  and  dismissal  l.ell  ser\  ice  are 
among  the  features  to  be  obtained 
from  public  address. 

Television 

television  is  starting  to  grow  from 
the  infant  stage  and  will  find  man\ 
uses  in  the  store.  It  is  predicted  by 
some  executives  that  it  will  become 
a  very  important  adjunct  to  selling 
technitpie.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  nationally-known  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  start  to  broadcast 
demonstrations  of  their  ranges,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  sewing  machines,  fash¬ 
ions,  paints,  and  the  like  during  shop¬ 
ping  hours. 

Intra-store  tele\ision  is  now,  like- 
Tvise,  beyond  the  demonstration  stage. 
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trolled  merchandise.  Like  its  running  mate, 
the  7E,  it  also  prints  one  and  two-part  tickets 
— with  one  setting  of  type.  If  smaller 
tickets  or  tickets  that  need  not  be  re-marked 
are  sufficient,  the  long-accepted  standard 
model  A  is  the  answer.  The  model  or  com¬ 
bination  of  models  for  you,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  extent  to  which  you  wish  to 
apply  merchandise  control. 

The  Pinning  Machines — like  all  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment — conform  to  speci¬ 
fications  laid  down  by  marking-room  opera¬ 
tors  themselves.  Each  model  has  been 
designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  modem  merchandising. 


For  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marking- 
room  procedure  without  expensive  change- 
overs.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's 
basic  policy — "Modernization  with  Mini¬ 
mum  Investment". 

Dennison  Pinning  Machines  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  pohcy.  Speedily,  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  print  and  attach  tickets  to  a  vast 
range  of  controlled  and  non-controUed  mer¬ 
chandise — from  aprons  to  undershirts. 

The  latest  model,  9E,  for  instance,  prints 
the  new  three-part  tickets  with  one  setting 
of  type  and  brings  the  advantages  of  ma¬ 
chine  ma^'king  to  a  still  wider  range  of  con¬ 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISOri  MAMUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Store  nianagenients  having  new  or 
comparatively  recently  constructed  or 
modernized  buildings  as  a  whole 
would  do  well  to  have  their  insurance 
brokers  review  thoroughly  the  entire 
fire  j)rotection  facilities  with  the  view 
of  determining  if  any  installations, 
costly  in  maintenance  and  not  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  can  be  eliminated  with¬ 
out  involving  underwriting  hazards 
that  would  raise  insurance  premiums. 
Quite  often  it  may  l)e  found  that  the 
number  of  watchmen’s  clock  stations 
can  be  materially  reduced  and  re¬ 
located  without  impairing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  tour.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  found  that  private  watchmen’s 
tours,  sprinkler  alarm  and  fire  alarm 
installations  can  be  used  in  place  of 
rented  central  station  services  at  a 
considerable  savings  in  annual  service 
charges. 

Too  often  sprinkler  systems  are  in¬ 
stalled  with  refinements  and  safe¬ 
guards  not  necessary  for  either  good 
protection,  compliance  with  the  law, 
or  fire  underwriters’  requirements.  .\t 
times  these  unwarranted  features  may 
involve  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
installation  costs  and  will  entail  sup¬ 
ervisory  protective  service  the  costs  of 
which  are  recurring  annually. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire 
through  duct  work.  Decentralizing 
the  distribution  by  the  use  of  local 
units  on  each  floor,  the  use  of  fire 
dampers  at  all  inter-floor  p)enetrations, 
fire  smothering  devices  in  duct  work, 
and  automatic  stopping  of  fans  are  all 
features  requiring  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  well-informed  and  diligent  insur¬ 
ance  broker,  in  cooperation  with  the 
store’s  architects  and  engineers,  can 
develop  the  plans  for  a  new  building, 
expansion  or  modernization  in  a  man¬ 
ner  assuring  a  high  standard  of  protec¬ 
tion  at  a  minimum  of  capital  cost,  op¬ 
erating  charges  and  insurance  rates. 

Associates’  Facilities 
The  progressive  store  must  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  service  facilities  for  its 
associates,  as  well  as  maintain  pleas¬ 
ant  and  comfortable  conditions  with¬ 
in  their  working  areas.  There  must 
not  be  any  chance  for  round-robin 
complaints  regarding  heating,  light¬ 
ing,  toilet  facilities,  or  accessibilitv  to 


cafeteria,  lounge,  locker,  package  and 
check  rooms.  Hospital,  recreation  and 
rest  room  facilities  should  be  readily 
accessible  and  properly  fitted. 

.\  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plant 
might  be  considered  for  cleaning  of 
uniforms  and  gocxls  which  have  be¬ 
come  soiled  in  handling. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  location 
of  these  facilities  that  they  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  vertical  transjxjrtation. 

Supplies  and  Waste  Materials 
Supplies:  \  problem  in  connection 
with  store  planning  is  the  one  of  pack¬ 
ages,  containers,  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  supplies,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
simplify  it.  W’hatever  can  he  done  to¬ 
ward  unification  will  be  a  long  step. 
What  can  be  done  about  pre-wrap¬ 
ping  and  packaging?  What  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  savings! 

While  talking  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  out  of  stock,  it  is  our  feeling  that 
a  great  many  of  the  packages  sold  in 
this  manner  could  and  should  be  pre¬ 
wrapped  in  a  standard  carton  or  pack¬ 
age  by  the  manufacturer.  We  believe 
that  if  the  manufacturer  could  be  in 
duced  to  cooperate  in  providing  a 
suitable  standard  package  for  as  many 
types  of  merchandise  as  is  practical, 
the  necessity  of  re-wrapping  would  be 
avoided  and  considerable  saving 
would  be  effected.  To  overcome  the 
objections  which  several  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  stores  have  stated  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  each  one  wanting  to  have  a  pack¬ 
age  appear  as  his  own  individual 
product,  we  believe  that  the  wrapping 
could  be  provided  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er  and  the  store  could  apply  on  the 
package,  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  tag,  a  seal  or  sticker  which  would 
identify  the  merchandise  as  having 
come  from  it. 

Waste  Materials:  It  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  to  provide  facilities  for 
handling  the  waste  materials,  salvag¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible,  and  having 
the  remainder  hauled  away  from  the 
building  or  destroyed. 

Garbage:  There  is  the  problem  of 
garbage  disposal  and  how  to  minimize 
odors,  vermin.  Centrally  located  in¬ 
cinerators  in  basement  areas  with  con¬ 
venient  transportation  to  kitchens,  or 
small  incinerators  installed  at  the 
kitchens  themselves  are  currently  be¬ 
ing  used. 


.4ir  Omditioning 
C.omfort  cooling,  with  sepaiaie  and 
independently  controlled  heating,  is 
giving  way  to  year-around  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  In  the  newer  installations  oi 
air  conditioning  there  is  offered  an  in- 
Iierem  quality  of  performance  superi¬ 
or  to  that  generallv  'obtained  before 
the  war. 

In  the  modern  systems  both  steam  . 
plant  and  refrigeration  plant  operate  ^ 
most  of  the  year  to  serve  the  particu-  j 
lar  requirements  of  each  department  1 
or  subdivided  space.  Not  only  do  we  i 
(ind  temperatures  and  humidity  bet  S 
ter  controlled,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  air— electrically  cleaned  and  treat-  ■ 
ed— are  now  automatically  adjusted  to  ; 
suit  seasonal  or  load  demands  bv  ^ 
utilizing  controls  that  minimize  con-  ! 
sumjstion  of  electric  current  and  fuel  J 
to  use  outside  air  for  heating  or  cool-  , 
ing  to  the  maximum  extent. 

Refrigeration  Plant:  Refrigeration  i 
plant  etpiipment  has  been  improved  i 
in  efficiency,  reliability  and  ease  of  ' 
maintenance.  In  cities  where  high  I 
pressure  street  steam  is  available  from  l 
j)ublic  utilities  there  is  now  a  definite  h 
trend  on  the  part  of  the  public  ser-  [ 

\  ice  commissions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  | 
steam  during  the  summer  months  to  | 
points  where  the  use  of  steam  turbine-  y 
driven  compressors  effect  substantial  fj 
savings  over  motor-driven  equipment.  J 
In  localities  where  no  street  steam  is  i 
available  and  the  store  improvements  t' 
require  new  boiler  capacity  for  winter  |' 
heating  and  process  work,  in  nianv  ‘ 
cases  opportunities  in  operating  econ-  !■ 
omy  are  offered  by  high-pressure  « 
steam  generation.  Under  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  the  boiler  plant  invest¬ 
ment  can  be  utilized  the  year  around 
by  serving  steam-driven  refrigeration 
compiessors  in  summer  months. 

Condenser  Water:  With  the  ever- 
increasing  requirements  for  water  for 
air  conditioning  the  water  supply  sys-  , 
terns  of  the  nation  have  become  taxed.  ; 
The  use  of  water  for  this  purpose  has  b 
become  so  widespread  that  even  in  cases 
of  apparent  abundant  supply  munici-  | 
palities  find  that  to  provide  safeguards  = 
for  domestic  consumption  and  main¬ 
tain  adequate  pressure  and  supply  for  ® 
fire  protection  it  is  necessary  to  insti¬ 
tute  firm  restrictions  on  its  use  for  air 
conditioning.  (Continued  on  pagebi) 
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WHEREVER  YOU  GO- 
YOU  SEE 

burro^®*^^  wachin 


THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY,  Chicago- 
one  of  America's  largest  banking  institutions — 
standardizes  on  Burroughs  Posting  Machines, 
as  do  the  majority  of  banks  the  world  over. 


Back  of  the  scenes,  in  most  businesses,  you  will  find  Burroughs  machines  carrying 
out  assignments  vital  to  good  management. 

They  lend  speed  and  accuracy  to  the  handling  of  payrolls,  stock  records,  budgetary 
accounting,  billing,  purchase  and  payment  records,  accounts  receivable — to  mention  a  few. 
They  provide  management  with  up-to-the-minute  information  on  which  to  base  sound  judgment. 
Efficient  in  themselves,  they  contribute  to  efficiency. 

With  this  background  of  dependability  to  build 
on,  Burroughs  is  at  work  on  developments  that  will 
make  Burroughs  machines  still  finer  in  appearance 
and  performance.  Great  things  are  going  on  at 
Burroughs  for  the  business  of  tomorrow. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 


figuring,  accounting,  statistical  AND  CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE 


MACHINE  SUPPLIES 


Well-water  has  been  used  by  large 
plants  for  a  number  of  years  for  this 
reason,  and  also  for  the  operating 
economies  obtained.  As  more  and 
more  wells  were  driven  and  water 
drawn  at  increasing  rates  it  developed 
that,  in  a  great  many  cities  and  com¬ 
munities,  w'ater  tables  dropped  in 
some  cases  to  the  vanishing  point, 
water  temperatures  rose,  and,  invari¬ 
ably,  water  that  tested  satisfactory 
during  the  initial  year  of  operation 
eventually  changed  to  that  heavily 
laden  with  mineral  salts  and  hardness 
that  caused  serious  and  rapid  deterior¬ 
ation  or  clogging  of  apparatus  and 
piping  of  a  nature  that  no  amount  of 
treatment  could  cure  economically. 

In  the  case  of  some  wells,  where 
quantity  and  temperatures  of  water 
are  satisfactory,  and  where  a  limited 
degree  of  chemical  change  has  oc¬ 
curred,  the  services  of  a  recognized, 
reputable  water  treatment  chemist  can 
save  considerable  money  in  mainte¬ 
nance  and  replacement  cost. 

Cooling  towers  invariably  take  the 
place  of  depreciated  wells,  or  where 
water  supply  is  limited.  The  cooling 
tower  functions  to  enable  the  bulk  of 
an  initial  ’charge  of  condenser  cool¬ 
ing  water  to  be  retained,  minimizing 
the  cost  of  water  purchased.  This  par¬ 
ticular  apparatus  functions  to  enable 
the  heat  picked  up  in  the  room,  after 
passing  through  several  steps  in  the 
cooling  process,  to  be  dissipated  to  the 
atmosphere  through  the  cooling 
tower. 

The  condenser  water  leaving  the 
tower  is  usually  some  10  degrees  low¬ 
er  in  temperature  than  that  entering, 
and  consequently  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again. 


.\lthough  cooling  towers  do  pick  up 
impurities  from  the  air  which  are  cor¬ 
rosive  in  nature,  with  proper  water 
treatment  and  controlled  operation 
tlieir  use  is  the  most  dependable 
means  of  providing  necessary  cooling 
water  and,  in  the  long  run  and  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  most  economical. 

Air  Distribution:  It  has  been  found 
that  the  most  imjxtrtant  factor  in  pro¬ 
viding  satisfactory  air  conditioning  is 
to  provide  flexibility  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  apparatus,  so  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  space  allocation  and  use,  a 
minimum  amount  of  alteration  or  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  equipment  is  re- 
(juired.  To  achieve  this  the  use  of  the 
ceiling  type  air  diffusers,  located  cen¬ 
trally  in  each  bay,  has  been  developed 
to  the  point  where  they  practically  al¬ 
ways  fall  clear  of  proposed  depart¬ 
mental  divisions  and  enable  all  the 
spaces  to  be  completely  air  condi¬ 
tioned  and  ventilated  in  a  draftless 
manner. 

Whether  these  diffusers  are  connect- 
etl  to  central  supply  apparatus  or  indi¬ 
vidual  units,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  dejjends  on  a  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities  of  the  specific 
building.  In  new  buildings,  where 
spaces  can  be  arranged  to  suit,  a 
grouping  of  individual  units  in  com¬ 
mon  machine  rooms,  to  concentrate 
the  maintenance  and  to  provide  indi¬ 
vidual  control  for  spaces  of  different 
heat  producing  use,  is  striven  for. 
Similarly,  systems  have  been  designed 
with  centralized  fresh  air-filtering  and 
dehumidification  apparatus  discharg¬ 
ing  to  secondary  air  supply  and  recir¬ 
culating  assemblies  locallv  situated 
and  controlled. 


Humidity:  Regardless  of  the  type  of 
system  selected  —  which  selection 
should  only  be  arrived  at  after  all  con- 
ditions  affecting  installation,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  are  caiefulh 
analyzed— accurate  and  positive  con¬ 
trol  of  humidity,  as  well  as  tempera¬ 
ture,  shoidd  be  a  major  retjuisite. 
Without  humidity  coiitrol,  aside  from 
their  comfort,  the  perspiration  of 
human  beings  cannot  be  controlled 
and  many  markdowns  due  to  soiling 
of  merchandise  by  handling  result. 

Filtering:  Governmental  agencies 
record  the  dirt  fall  in  our  (ities  and 
the  amount  of  dirt  falling  in  these 
cities  usually  is  astounding.  It  ranges 
from  approximately  three  tons  pet 
acre  per  year  for  Pittsburgh  through 
approximately  one  ton  per  acre  per 
year  for  .St.  Louis  down  to  much  low¬ 
er  values  for  cities  which  have  no 
manufacturing.  It  consists  of  carbon 
particles,  mineral  matter  and  some  or¬ 
ganic  material  such  as  jxtllen. 

Dirt  gets  into  the  air  in  a  building 
through  the  opening  of  windows  and 
iloors,  leaks  at  windows  and  doors, 
movement  of  people,  handling  of  mer- 
(  handise  and  fresh  air  intake  for  the 
air  handling  system  of  the  building. 
PiojH-r  control  of  the  dirt  prevalent 
in  the  air  in  a  store  will  have  consid¬ 
erable  bearing  on  the  extent  of  soiled 
merchandise  markdowns,  frequency  of 
cleaning  sales  areas,  walls,  lighting  fu¬ 
tures,  and  of  redecorating. 

Filtering  of  air  may  be  done  by  me¬ 
chanical  filters  or  electronic  precipi¬ 
tation.  The  amount  of  open  sell¬ 
ing  carried  on  and  amount  of  din 
prevalent  in  the  air  are  factors  that 
dictate  the  extent  of  filtering  justified 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Block-long  and  glase-walled,  the  separate  appliance  store  of  the  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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the  loss  of  your  customers’  good  will. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  full  details  about  our  special  plan  for 
Department  Stores,  at  no  obligation,  if  you’ll  drop  a  letter  to: 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  175  Berkeley  Street* 
Boston  1 7,  Massachusetts. 


It  couldn’t  happen  to  Mr.  Clancy’s  Department  Store. 
This  “daring  daytime  bandit  with  the  pearl-handled  re¬ 
volver,’’  as  the  newspapers  called  him,  wouldn’t  dare  come  in 
his  busy  store.  But  he  did. 

In  broad  daylight,  the  robber  shoved  a  gun  in  the  cashier’s 
ribs,  emptied  the  cash  register  and  walked  out  —  $980  richer. 
For  a  moment,  Mr.  Clancy’s  heart  sank  —  but  then  he  smiled. 
He  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

And  a  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Clancy  chuckled  as  he  heard 
the  cashier  telling  a  clerk,  “And  there’s  every  penny  back  in  the 
till  — just  as  if  it  had  never  been  stolen.  Isn’t  it  wonderful?” 

Who  put  the  money  back?  Wise  Mr.  Clancy  carries  Crime 
coverage  with  Liberty  Mutual  —  the  insurance  company  that 
works  to  keep  Department  Store  owners  safe. 

Our  full-time  representatives  are  trained  to  fit  your  coverage 
to  your  needs.  They  are  qualified  to  measure  your  risks  and 
cover  you  with  the  right  protection.  Their  experience  is  your 
safeguard  against  loopholes  —  and  against  buying  too  much 
or  too  little  insurance. 

We  work  to  keep  you  safe  from  inadequate  protection  .  . . 
safe  from  accidents  to  customers  and  employees  .  .  .  safe  from 


MUTUAL 


LIBERTY 


insurance  company 

HOME  OFFICE;  EOSTOH 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


Empire  period  frork^  in  a  Grecian  garden  setting.  This  tableau  from  the  opening  exhibition  of  the  Costume  Institute  rollertion. 


Three  Centuries  of  Fashions 


Featured  by  the  Costume  Institute 


^  I  ^HE  Costume  Institute,  established 
in  1937  as  the  Museum  of  Cos¬ 
tume  Art,  has  moved  its  fascinating 
collection  to  spacious  quarters  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  82nd  Street,  New  York. 
Known  iu)w  as  the  Costume  Institute, 
the  premises  are  a  literal  gold  mine  to 
the  designer  or  the  historian. 

The  Institute  was  founded  by  the 
late  Irene  Lewisohn  and  Lee  Simon¬ 
son,  and  has  grown  tremendously  in 
the  past  nine  years.  The  collection 
now  contains  8,000  articles  of  dress, 
covering  three  centuries,  a  wealth  of 
old  fashion  plates,  reference  books 
and  hundreds  of  sketches. 


Fashion  has  been  acclaimetl  an  art, 
but  its  relationship  to  the  art  field  for 
inspiration  and  guidance  has  never 
been  made  so  clear  as  in  the  December 
ojjening  of  the  Institute.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  sources  of  design  draws  on  all 
departments  of  the  Museum  for  its 
material,  thus  the  Institute  is  able  to 
implement  its  natural  facilities  with 
iiualuable  Museum  resources. 

The  ojiening  display  was  a  fashion 
show  covering  the  period  from  the 
third  quarter  of  the  18th  century  to 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  with  ap¬ 
propriate  furniture  and  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories  of  the  period,  supplied  by  the 
•Metrojxilitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 


Museum  of  the  (aty  of  New  York. 

The  operation  of  the  Institute  is 
under  the  direction  of  an  advisory 
committee  headed  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Sha\er.  Officers  and  members  of  the 
board  are:  Mrs.  Aline  Bernstein,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Max  .\scoli,  vice-president: 
Samuel  Deitsch,  treasurer;  Miss  Mary 
Rehan,  secretary;  Clarence  Stein,  Lee 
Simonson  and  .Max  Meyer. 

The  Costume  Institute  is  unique  in 
many  ways.  It  offers  designers,  stud¬ 
ents,  historians  more  than  can  be 
found  in  books.  The  actual  articles 
of  dress— 8,000  of  them— are  as  neatly 
filed  and  as  readily  accessilile  as  the 
volumes  in  anv  library. 


Fashion  students  work  in  a  special  classroom  at  the  Institute  using 
reference  material  which  covers  three  centuries  of  fashion  design. 


The  Study  Storage  is  the  designer's  reference  library.  Gowns  filed  accord¬ 
ing  to  period  are  picked  from  the  rack  for  design  study. 
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19TH  ANNUAL 

c/yyvp 

INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSE  IN  THE 
FITTING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SUPPORTS 

CHICAGO — Hotel  Sherman 

PEB.  24-27  inclusive 


“TRULY  PRACTICAL” 

Four  days  of  truly  practical  instruction— clinics 
with  live  models  duplicating  frequent  customer 
types— actual  fitting  practice— motion  pictures 
and  slides— anatomy  and  body  mechanics  visually 
presented— down-to-earth  lectures  and  discussions 
—new  techniques  and  developments  thoroughly 
covered.  Certificates  awarded  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  course.  The  course  is  a  tested  aid 
to  merchandise  men  and  buyers  seeking  to  give 
present  staffs  refresher  training  and  to  start  new 
personnel  on  a  sound  foundation. 


Pictures  show  classroom  scenes  at  the  18th  Annual  Course  lost  year. 


ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Plans  for  concentrated  individual  instruction 
and  current  hotel  and  travel  conditions  en¬ 
force  a  limited  enrollment. 


REGISTRATIONS  CLOSE  FEB.  10 

Registrations  will  be  accepted  in  order  of 
receipt.  Stores  are  urged  to  send  names  of 
personnel  without  delay. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  lorgest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
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(Contnnied  from  page  33) 


inoted  by  retailers  and  inanidaeturers 
not  as  inexpensive  liubstitutes  for 
wool,  but  rather  as  synthetic  fabrics 
with  a  wool  content  added  to  give 
them  additional  desirable  qualities 
for  certain  uses.  More  and  more, 
blended  fabrics  are  being  built  to 
specification  for  end  use  retjuiremenis 
—a  very  healthy  trend  w'hich  should 
be  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the 
retail  trade.  The  fact  that  in  many 
cases  these  fabrics  can  be  sold  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices  is  an  incidental, 
not  a  governing  factor,  in  their  desir- 
abilitv. 


COTTONS 

In  spite  of  recent  inept  specidative 
ventures,  the  price  of  cotton  has  re¬ 
mained  strong.  In  mid-December  it 
was  holding  at  about  31  cents  per 
pound— as  against  10  cents  or  less  in 
1939.  Fendenev  is  toward  still  higher 
prices.  This  year’s  crop  fell  short  of 
hopeful  estimates,  and  demand  re 
mains  heavv  in  all  tlirections. 


Production  High;  Demand  Higher 

In  1939,  the  mills  totaled  ninety- 
two  and  a  half  billion  spindle-hours; 
for  1946  the  total  reached  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  billion.  In  1939  they 
consumed  about  7,340,()(Mt  bales  of 
cotton;  1946  will  have  seen  the  yearly 
consumption  rise  o^er  9..5()(),(M)0  bales 
when  the  figures  are  computed.  Part 
of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  large 
prcxiuction  of  tire  fabrics;  but  no 
small  proportion  also  is  going  to  civil¬ 
ian  clothing  needs. 

Converters,  eager  for  standard  staple 
print  cloths,  have  bid  up  prices  de¬ 
terminedly.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
cotton  fabric  production  is  highei 
than  ever  before,  by  the  end  of  the 
year  many  mills  had  sold  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  staple  merchandise  clear 
through  the  first  quarter. 


Imports  Limited,  But  U.  S.  Exports 

Cotton  imports  are  limited  by 
quota,  and  there  is  a  tariff  on  the  long- 
staple  Egyptian  cotton.  I'his.  together 
with  the  heavy  civilian  demand  for 
staple  fabrics,  means  that  the  more 
complex  weaves  will  not  be  seen  until 
the  staple  demand  is  satisfied.  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  will  come  about  un- 
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desirable  cotton  that  thus  is  going  out  i 
of  the  country  will  be  noted  by  its  ab¬ 
sence,  during  Jidy,  August,  arul  .Sep 
tember  this  year,  between  crops. 

Wage  Pressures  Building  Up 

Wages  have  risen  sharply  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturing  industry— from  39 
cents  per  hour  in  1931  to  88.8  rents  in 
September  of  194().  To  date  the  CIO 
and  .\FL  drives  to  unionize  workers 
throughout  the  South,  have  not  been 
\ery  successful,  a  residt,  some  econo¬ 
mists  believe,  of  the  current  compara¬ 
tively  high  textile  wages. 

However,  a  recent  report  on  weekly 
and  hourly  average  wage  in  fifteen  ma¬ 
jor  industries,  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  that  cotton 
mauufacturers  trail  all  the  others  in 
both  categories.  The  industry  is  now 
facing  up  to  demands  for  a  15  cent  jter  ' 
hour  wage  rise.  Mill  men  generally 
do  not  discount  the  |K)ssibility  that 
unionization  may  still  sweep  the 
South,  and  that  the  entire  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  may  yet  have  to  face  the  old 
pay-iq)-or-we-strike  music. 

RAYONS 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of 
price  controls,  all  rayon  yarn  produc¬ 
ers  came  through  with  price  increases, 
which  averaged  about  ten  per  cent. 

•  Veetates  went  iq)  seven  cents  a  jjound 
lor  filament  in  all  deniers,  and  three 
tents  a  pound  on  staple.  Increases  on 
the  viscose  yarns  varied,  depending  on 
denier.  The  by-play  of  free  competi¬ 
tion  is  anticipated  in  the  fact  that 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  list 
prices  of  the  various  yarn  companies 
often  differ  on  comparable  products. 

.\lthough  the  price  boost  stirred  dis¬ 
senting  comment  in  some  quarters,  it 
generally  was  admitted  that  this  in¬ 
crease  was  justified  in  the  light  of  the 
price  movement  of  other  types  of  fib¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  first  price  change  since 
the  OPA  freeze  on  rayon  prices  at  the 
October  1941  levels.  Rayon  plants 
meanwhile  had  not  been  immune  to 
the  general  increase  in  jM-oduction 
costs.  According  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures,  hourly  wage  rates  in 
the  industry  during  the  five-year  peri- 


til  1948.  Houeter,  much  is  being  ilone 
in  the  styling  of  converters’  lines, 
through  the  addition  of  new  attrac¬ 
tive  print  patterns  in  pleasing  colors; 
and  woven  pattern  goods  have  the 


Cohania’s  “5  P.M.",  a  lustrous  Bur-Mil  faille 
crepe  woven  with  koda  acetate  yarn  is  used 
in  this  glitter-lined  dinner  dress  from  Miss 
.4merica  Dance  Frock  Corp.  Photo  from 
Tennessee-Eastman  Corp. 

benefit  of  some  of  the  most  skilled  de¬ 
signing  talent  in  the  industry. 

Not  only  are  cotton  imports  limit¬ 
ed.  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1946, 
this  country  exported  about  three  and 
a  half  million  bales.  With  the  present 
scarcity  both  here  and  abroad,  the 
government  has  been  selling  at  four 
cents  under  the  domestic  price.  The 
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od  in  question  had  jumped  by  about 
forty-three  per  cent.  Equivalentlv  hi^h 
increases  had  occurred  in  the  price  of 
certain  basic  raw  materials,  and  most 
of  them  went  up  to  some  extent. 

Yarn  companies’  representatives  arc 
unwilling  to  forecast  that  no  further 
advances  will  take  place,  because  of 
the  many  uncertainties  that  still  face 
them  in  their  operations.  However,  it 
has  traditionally  been  the  tendency  of 
the  yarn  industry  to  hold  prices  down 
in  favor  of  big-volume  production, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  |)olicy  will  continue. 

Limited  Production  in  First  Half 

The  mills  look  for  a  rather  slow 
production  season  this  spring.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  supply,  the  changing  over  of 
mills  to  civilian  type  production,  and 
a  general  shortage  of  labor  throughout 
the  industry,  are  expected  to  keep 
them  from  getting  out  as  much  yard¬ 
age  as  they  would  like  to  market. 

Labor  still  presents  a  very  tough  sit¬ 
uation,  though  it  gradually  is  being 
eased  by  the  return  of  service  men  and 


Forstmann’g  smooth,  deep  pile  velour  with 
the  look  of  soft  fleece  is  used  in  Morris 
Kraus’s  important  version  of  the  new  casual 
coat  with  dressmaker  detailing. 


by  the  fact  that  the  temptation  of  big 
wages  in  war  plants  has  been  removed. 
Most  mills  are  running  three  shifts  a 
day.  But  figures  reveal  that  there  is  a 
verv  big  drop  between  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  shifts  at  the  looms. 
Workers  are  not  interested  in  taking 
on  the  odd-hour  shifts.  Labor,  as 
much  as  yarn  shortage,  is  holding  uj) 
fabric  proiluction. 

During  the  first  quarter,  the  pros- 
{)ects  are  for  staple  weaves  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  These  arc  in  heavy  demand, 
and  it  is  a  nuisance  to  train  workers 
in  the  making  of  new  fabric  tyjx*s  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  Next  Fall  may 
see  some  new  things— new’,  that  is,  in 
weight  and  weave.  This  season’s  new¬ 
ness  must  defxntl  upon  the  good  okl 
standbys  (which,  fortunately,  custom¬ 
ers  still  fall  for)  —print  pattern  and 
color. 

Heavy  denier  acetate  fabrics  will 
not  be  back  this  spring  or  summer. 
This  means,  no  sharkskin  types  or 
slipper  satins.  Heavy  taffeta  is  back  in 
a  small  way.  Acetate  satins,  which 
most  mills  were  channeling  entirely 
to  w’omen’s  linings  until  recently,  now- 
can  begin  to  go  to  evening,  drapery, 
and  bridal  resources,  and  to  retail 
piece  goods  departments. 

Strong  Demand  for  Suiting  Blends 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  suiting 
blends,  and  many  types  which  during 
the  general  fabric  famine  went  into 
dresses,  now  will  begin  to  go  back  into 
suits  again.  On  the  other  hand,  suit 
manufacturers  who  could  not  get  suit¬ 
able  types,  were  forced  to  use  substi¬ 
tute  cloths,  and  some  of  these  now  are 
sending  through  cancellations  to  the 
mills:  and  according  to  report,  are 
endeavoring  to  sell  overstocks  they  al¬ 
ready  have  on  hand. 

•As  yet,  silk  and  rayon  blends  are  not 
back.  The  price  of  silk  is  high,  and 
quality  generally  undef>endable.  Ray¬ 
on  companies  feel  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  all-synthetic  cloths  of  superior 
type  to  sell  at  much  more  attractive 
prices. 

Quality  Standard  Revival 

Mills  and  converters  now  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  re-establish  standards  which 
they  had  to  relax  during  the  war.  The 
demand  is  so  definitely  for  better  mer¬ 
chandise  today,  that  all  are  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  upholding  quality. 


Hope  Skillman  created  in  gunmetal  and  pink 
this  precisely  striped  cotton  which  is  used 
to  such  advantage  in  a  resort  dress  designed 
by  Jerry  Parnis  for  the  new  season.  Photo 
from  Cotton-Textile  Institute. 


One  maintfactitrer  cited  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  the  fact  that  whereas  the  59  cent 
rayon  slip  itsed  to  be  the  volunte  sel¬ 
ler,  no  one  could  sell  a  slip  at  that 
price  now.  Two  dollars  is  the  low 
point,  for  under  that  price  tpialitv 
visibly  declines. 

Not  only  are  the  rayoti  yarn  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  fabric  mills  begin¬ 
ning  to  step  up  the  quality  standards 
of  their  products.  A  similar  effort  is 
being  made  regarding  outlets.  The 
war  brought  about  many  changes  in 
old  relationships,  and  created  new 
ones.  .As  a  representative  of  one  large 
concern  which  makes  both  yarn  and 
fabrics  expressed  it:  “We  are  going  to 
screen  our  accounts  all  over  again  the 
first  of  the  year.  During  the  war  peri¬ 
od  the  sheep  and  the  goats  got  all 
mixed  up  together,  and  sometimes  one 
turned  into  the  other.  It’s  time  to  do 
a  little  separating  again.’’ 

It  occurs  to  us  that  this  is  a  good 
idea  that  w’orks  both  ways.  Retailers, 
too,  might  well  begin  to  screen  their 
resources. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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FROM  A  WOMAN’S  POINT  OF 
VIEW;  Mjncingwocr  designs  pan- 
ties  so  they’re  tops  in  comfort 
and fitand  have  all  ths  luxury.. .of 
custom-made  beauty  besides... 


FROM  A  WOMAN’S  POINT  OF 
VIEW:  Some  want  panty  legs  that 
fit  skintight.  Some  want  them 
loose.  Munsingwear  satisfies  both 
with  styles  that  please. 


BECAUSE  our  salesgirl  is  a  woman,  too. ..she  got 
the  point.  Now  she's  selling  more,.. because  she's 
selling  Munsingwear,  advertised  regularly,  from  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  in  Mademoiselle,  Junior  Bazaar, 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  Saturday  Evening  Post  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  Vogue,  Seventeen,  and  The  New  Yorker. 


MUNSINGWEAR 


c/^  l-i'44S  Out,  LaU/ 

Undowear,  Steeping-and-Lounging  Wear  for  Men,  Boys,  Women,  Girls 
Foundation  Garments  •  Hosiery 

Munsingwear,  Inc.  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles 


tion  in  former  years,  have  shown  no 
inclination  to  return  to  this  type  o( 
manufacture.  Rayon  causes  less  head 
aches  in  the  mill,  is  much  in  demand, 
and  is  of  dependably  uniform  quality, 
and  normally  in  steady  supply. 

New  Competition  Faces  Silk 

When  and  if  silks  do  come  mort 
strongly  to  the  fore,  throwsters  hert 
will  have  better  facilities  available  and 
there  will  be  more  high  twist  yams  to 
go  into  texture  or  novelty  weaves,  and 
less  of  the  monotony  of  the  plain  fah 
rics.  The  synthetic  and  silk  combina 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  will 
feature  fine  smooth  types  and  sheen 

Although  not  immediately,  silk  ma\ 
eventually  face  competition  from  some 
of  the  newer  synthetic  filament  yarns 
which  offer  a  fineness  of  denir  new  to 
the  industry.  That  there  will  always 
be  a  high  prestige  place  for  silks  is  un 
questionable;  but  from  now  on,  silk 
will  have  to  battle  increasing  compe¬ 
tition  for  a  place  in  volume. 


ment,  which  establishes  an  “up-set”  or 
minimum  bidding  price. 

It  is  reliably  repiorted  that  there 
may  be  quite  a  change  during  the  first 
quarter— a  drop  in  price,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  supply  of  silk  fabrics,  especi¬ 
ally  combinations  of  synthetic  and 
silk.  Many  |>eople  are  reported  to 
have  been  buying  up  raw  silk,  which 
has  been  accumulating.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  is  to  bring  down  raw 
silk  prices  gradually,  as  a  measure  of 
protection  to  those  who  bought  first. 
In  the  meantime,  this  accumulated 
silk  will  be  put  into  production. 

It  is  believed  that  the  price  of  raw 
silk  finally  will  level  off  at  four  or  five 
dollars  a  pound  for  the  average  grade. 
.\t  present  writing,  the  price  stands  at 
six  dollars.  There  also  will  be  some 
action  to  narrow  down  the  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  the  various  grades. 

Mills  Prefer  Rayon  Operation 

Some  such  concessions  will  certainly 
have  to  be  made  to  mills  here  before 
they  will  undertake  the  weaving  of 
silk  fabrics  in  any  quantity.  Convert¬ 
er-mills  famous  for  their  silk  produc- 


SILK 

Silk  enthusiasts  who  believed  that 
silk  would  sell  regardless  of  price,  have 
had  to  revise  their  ideas  in  recent 
weeks,  for  strong  resistance  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  exorbitantly  priced  silk  fabrics  has 
been  manifest. 

Not  only  have  prices  been  out  of 
line:  quality  itself  often  has  proven 
disappointing. 

The  Brazilian  silks  which  were 
among  the  first  silk  fabrics  to  be 
shown  in  America  since  the  war,  we 
are  told  were  generally  very  unsatis¬ 
factory;  unevenness  in  filaments  and 
faults  in  weave  were  somewhat  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  bright  colors  and  the 
heavy  patterns.  Many  of  the  silk  and 
metal  brocades  brought  in  from 
abroad  are  also  proving  of  poor  quali¬ 
ty.  Some  Italian  silk  has  been  going 
into  men’s  neckwear;  this  has  been  of 
very  good  quality,  but  limited. 

Prices  Due  to  Drop 
Very  little  raw  silk  now  reaches  us 
from  China.  Most  of  what  we  now  get 
comes  from  Japan,  and  is  sold  here  at 
auction  bv  the  United  States  Govern¬ 


LINEN 


Linen  is  due  to  be  on  the  scarce 
side  throughout  the  current  year,  and 
probably  beyond.  Imported  dress  lin 
ens  are  produced  mainly  in  Belfast- 
very  little  in  Belgium.  The  supply  is 
extremely  short,  and  a  considerable 
projx>rtion  of  that  small  supply  has 
been  going,  and  may  continue  to  go. 
into  the  British  home  utility  program. 
Foreign  linens  have  seen  a  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  increase  in  price  with¬ 
in  the  past  year.  Wages  in  Belfast  are 
on  the  way  up,  and  another  price  rise 
is  quite  possible. 

Budding  Domestic  Linen  Industry 

There  has  been  some  progress  in 
this  country  toward  developing  a  do¬ 
mestic  flax  industry  for  linen  produc¬ 
tion. 


Oregon  flax  quality  has  been 
very  good.  Most  of  it  is  tow,  and  this 
is  what  has  been  going  into  domestic 
linen  clothing  fabrics,  in  the  main. 
The  small  quantity  of  line  flax  pro¬ 
duced  here  is  very  expensive,  and  is 
diverted  almost  entirely  to  the  thread 
companies.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast 
whether  eventually  home  produced 
linens  will  Ire  a  factor  of  any  signifr 
When  normal  times  return,  the 
price  will  determine  to  a  large  degree 
the  relative  place  of  domestic  linen. 


Erna  Starost  of 
Nona  Modes  de¬ 
signed  this  inter¬ 
changeable  resort 
costume.  Bra, shorts 
and  skirt  are  of 
Crown  pique;  rib- 
fitted  jacket  is  ray¬ 
on.  Photo  from 
Cotton  Textile  In¬ 
stitute. 
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Pepperell  breaks  precedent  by  odvertisiiig 


COMBED  YARN  SHEETS  to  National  Moss  Moricet 


Peeress,  loveliest  of  all  Pepperell  Percales,  makes  its 
bow  to  life’s  readers.  Masterpiece  of  the  weaver’s  art, 
thi.s  luxury  sheet  provides  top  quality  and  extra  durability 
with  its  longer  staple  cotton,  combed  yarn,  high  thread 
count  (204  per  square  inch),  and  firmly  woven  texture. 


Here's  top  quality  and  top  value  for  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  Peeress  combed  yarn  Percale  Sheets  add  prestige  to 
your  store  . . .  sell  at  a  good  mark-up  .  .  .  build  bigger  unit 
sales,  greater  dollar  volume.  So,  plan  on  Peeress— the  qual¬ 
ity  leader  for  your  domestics  department. 


Most  popular  of  all  national  magazines,  LIFE  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  women  in  all  income  groups  from  coast  to  coast. 
LIFE  distributes  more  than  5,200,000  messages  about 
Pepperell  Peeress  jier  ad,  reaching  an  estimated  total  of 
22^00,000  rentiers  each  time. 


Women  today  are  buying  the  best!  Today’s  higher  in¬ 
comes  have  widened  the  market  for  the  combed  yam  per¬ 
cale  sheets  .American  women  traditionally  love.  Pepperell 
takes  this  timely  occasion  to  broadcast  its  Peeress  story— 
and  publicize  the  entire  Pepperell  Line— for  you. 


PEPPERE 


the  pepperell  manufacturing  CO.,  160  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  2,  MASS. 
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Management’s  Blueprint  for  the 
1947  Retail  Credit  Operation 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 

4  N  aggressive  credit  sales  pronio- 
tion  program,  a  sound  credit  poli¬ 
cy,  close  collection  tollovv-up  and  the 
exercise  of  care  in  granting  credit  .  .  . 
these  are  the  main  things  that  retail 
management  expects  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  in  1947,  a  jjoll  of  merchant 
opinion  by  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  revealed  this 
month. 

In  the  opinion  of  82  per  cent  of  the 
store  principals,  1947  presents  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  credit  manager  to  in¬ 
crease  his  store’s  credit  sales  on  a 
sound  basis.  Management  expects  the 
credit  executive  to  be  sales-minded 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
selling  tempo  of  1947.  This  means  the 
maintenance  of  an  aggressive  program 
for  the  aetjuisition  of  desirable  new 
accounts,  the  revival  of  inactives,  and 
the  promotion  of  greater  activity  bv 
accounts  already  on  the  books..  The 
credit  manager’s  primary  concern  in 
the  ensuing  year,  it  is  said,  should  be 
to  make  certain  that  he  merchandises 
his  store’s  accounts  receivable  for  the 
production  of  maximum  sales  volume 
consistent  with  sound  credit  practices. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  antici¬ 
pated  business  will  be  available  in 
home  furnishings  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  1947.  Competition  will  be 
keen,  and  the  credit  department  can 
do  much  to  help  the  store  obtain  its 
share  of  this  business.  Credit  mana¬ 
gers,  therefore,  are  expected  not  only 
to  develop  intelligent  plans  and  real¬ 
istic  terms  for  the  installment  selling 
of  this  type  of  merchandise,  but  also 
to  promote  credit  sales  of  these  com¬ 
modities  on  a  sound  credit  basis  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  customer’s  ability  to 
pay. 
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With  the  easing  of  Regulation  \\^ 
and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  before  the  end  of 
1947,  the  credit  department  resumes 
its  individual  resourcefidness.  .Man¬ 
agement  expects  it  to  accept  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  guardian  of  uetlit 
volume,  and  to  see  that  business  is 
carried  on  in  a  businesslike  manner, 
not  according  to  a  set  of  government 
rules  alone.  In  the  words  of  one  mer¬ 
chant,  “1  he  burden  of  wise  credit  sell¬ 
ing  and  credit  giving  has  been  put 
back  into  the  hands  of  credit  mana¬ 
gers,  and  it  is  squarely  up  to  credit 
departments  to  function  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

One  of  the  big  problems  facing  the 
credit  manager  in  1947,  61  per  cent 
of  the  store  heads  believe,  will  be  the 
change  from  a  credit  policy  controlled 
by  Regulation  W  to  his  otvn  credit 
and  collection  policy.  He  should  not 
permit  competition  to  force  him  into 
unwise  credit  practices.  Mf)reo\er, 
lengthening  of  credit  terms  and  let¬ 
ting  down  the  bars  on  down  payments 
should  be  done  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  care,  it  is  the  consensus  of  mer¬ 
chant  opinion. 

Management  belie^es  that  credit 
should  be  extended  on  the  basis  of 
the  soundness  of  the  risk  rather  than 
merely  on  a  desire  to  make  a  sale  as 
often  happened  in  the  prewar  period. 
The  following  remarks  of  a  store  head 
sum  up  pretty  well  what  management 
regards  as  a  sound  credit  policy  to  fol¬ 
low  in  1947:  “At  the  expiration  of 
Regulation  W,  the  merchants  of  this 
country  inherited  the  finest,  cleanest 
credit  structure  that  we  have  ever  had. 
It  would  be  well  for  credit  managers 
to  make  every  effort  to  keep  it  so.” 

Also  of  major  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  65  per  cent  of  the  store  prin¬ 
cipals  is  the  necessity  for  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  to  reassume  its  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  keeping  liquid  the  store’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  accounts  receivable.  Mer¬ 


chants  realize  that  the  size  of  their  i 
ceivables  will  increase  in  1947,  an 
it  is  tremendously  important  to 
that  these  receivables  be  kept  llquir 
.Accordingly,  they  expect  credit 
agers  to  build  and  maintain  sunn, 
collection  departments.  I'hey  feel  th 
a  well  organized  collection  depan 
ment  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  ! 
the  year  ahead,  and  predict  that  u; 
less  accounts  are  given  systematic  an 
proper  attention,  stores  will  ha\ 
many  headaches. 

-Also  stressed  by  management  is  li 
need  for  selecting  credit  risks  wit 
greater  care  than  at  any  time  in  recen: 
years.  Neyy  accounts  will  base  to  be 
screened  carefully  because  yvith  thr 
anticipated  increase  in  the  demam: 
for  credit,  there  will  be  many  apph 
ing  for  credit  yy’ho  are  not  entitled  u 
the  privilege.  In  fact,  one  mcrrhaiii 
reported  that  the  caliber  of  apj)li(ani' 
is  already  decreasing.  He  said  tha; 
“with  the  release  of  Regulation  W 
we  have  found  that  manv  ])eoplt 
whose  accounts  yve  have  closed  as  poor 
pay  are  once  again  attempting  to  put 
chase  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
it  was  Regulation  W  whidi  had  pro 
viously  caused  their  accounts  to  bt 
stopped.” 

Indications  are  ))rescnt.  it  yvas  I'ui 
ed,  that  money  will  not  be  as  free  in 
1947  as  previously.  Therefore,  it  wa- 
emphasized,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  tht 
credit  department  to  keep  customen 
credit  purchases  within  their  abilit 
to  pay,  and  to  see  that  accounts  art 
closed  promptly  when  it  is  apparenr 
that  the  customer  has  reached  a  point 
beyond  this  ability  to  pay. 

Economy  in  operation  is  also  a 
“must”  for  the  credit  department  in 
1947,  the  poll  indicates:  but  this  dot 
not  mean  the  adoption  of  a  pil'd 
penny  policy  which  will  result  in  a, 
reduction  of  operating  costs  at  the  fv 
pense  of  essential  customer  service 
Instead,  management  will  look  to  th' 
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The  1947  Credit  Operation  (Continued  from  page  68) 


credit  office  to  find  new  methods  and 
systems  and  mechanical  devices  which 
will  create  greater  efficiency  at  a  low¬ 
er  operating  cost. 

According  to  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr., 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
store’s  credit  service  must  be  designed 
to  make  the  buying  of  an  individual’s 
needs  as  simple  as  possible.  “Let  us 
not  burden  the  customer,’’  he  warns, 
“with  too  much  detail,  red  tape  and 
waiting  around  in  order  for  her  to 
buy  what  she  wants  in  our  store.  Rath¬ 
er,  let  our  emphasis  be  on  giving  the 
customer  better  tools,  such  as  charge- 
plates  and  fast  authorization,  in  order 
that  the  shopping  may  be  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  burden.  We  must  make 
the  customer  feel  that  we  welcome  her 
credit  business;  not  that  we  are  doing 
her  a  favor  in  granting  her  credit  for 
what  she  buys.’’ 

Building  good-will  for  the  store  is 
still  a  vital  responsibility  of  the  credit 
department,  the  survey  shows.  Man¬ 
agement  expects  the  credit  manager 
to  be  its  good-will  ambassador  to  the 
public.  Customers  judge  a  store  by 
their  contacts  with  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  en¬ 
tire  credit  operation  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  making  the  store  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  people  can  fill 
their  needs. 

Several  merchants  also  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  better  training  job  in 
connection  with  the  personnel  of  the 
credit  office.  They  suggested  that 
many  in  the  credit  department  may 
have  never  worked  under  prewar  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  others  who  have, 
may  have  permitted  their  credit  tech¬ 
nique  and  judgment  to  get  rusty  un¬ 
der  Regulation  W.  Consequently, 
thorough  training  of  all  members  of 
the  credit  office  staff  in  credit  funda¬ 
mentals  is  advocated  as  a  part  of  the 
program  for  1947. 

Two  other  points  were  mentioned: 

(1)  The  value  of  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  benefits  of  sound  credit;  and 

(2)  the  fact  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  stores  to  reduce  their  service 
charges  on  installment  accounts  to 
meet  the  competition  of  bank  interest 
rates  on  consumer  credit  loans.  An 


authoritative  view  of  the  matter  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  President. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  “The  credit  manager  must  be 
regarded  as  a  productive  part  of  the 
store  organization  in  1947  as  never 
before  in  history.  We  must  recognize 
the  manner  in  which  the  credit  man 
serv’es  as  a  link  between  management 
and  customer. 

“Now'  that  Regulation  has  been 
relaxed  and  other  government  con¬ 
trols  have  been  eased  or  abandoned, 
it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
credit  man  to  see  to  it  that  business  is 
carried  on  in  a  businesslike  manner— 
not  according  to  a  set  of  government 
rules  alone.  The  present  period  re¬ 
cession-caused  by  a  variety  of  reasons 
but  mainly  by  a  recession  in  produc¬ 
tion-must  bring  forcibly  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  we  are  on  our  own 
responsibility  again  in  credit  matters. 

“In  the  ensuing  year,  we  must  co¬ 
operate  with  other  parts  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  re-educate  the  customer  to  the 
facts  of  credit  life.  Merchants  have 
forgotten,  and  so  has  the  public,  many 
of  the  fundamentals  of  credit  which 
always  before  were  regarded  as  the 
life-blood  of  business.’’ 

Many  retailers  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  fully  on  the  subject.  Extracts 
from  some  of  these  leaders  follow: 

Saul  Cohn,  President,  City  Stores 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The  job 
of  the  credit  department  is  to  attract 
the  greatest  number  of  customers;  to 
give  credit  to  every  deserving  risk- 
all  with  a  minimum  of  declined  ac¬ 
counts  and  credit  losses.  Frank  M. 
Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs-V  ande- 
voort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  We 
are  notv  getting  back  to  a  time  when 
we  can  run  our  own  business  and  the 
credit  manager  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  he  has  not  had  in  recent 
years,  of  using  his  judgment.  Sargent 
F.  Faton,  President,  The  Howland 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.:  Now  that  credit  regulation  W 
has  been  greatly  modified,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  credit  departments  to 
keep  their  collections  on  the  same  per¬ 
centage  basis  that  the  operation  under 


Regulation  W  allowed  them  on  reti 
lar  accounts.  Jay  Iglauer,  Executk^ 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Tk 
Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohi 
.  .  .  Credit  management  should  ii 
1947  devote  immediate  attention  to 
proper  organization  of  its  iredit  lo! 
low-up.  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  ki«. 
President  and  General  Manager,  Tk 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  I).  C. . . .  Our 
credit  service  to  the  customer  must  be¬ 
come  a  "super  service’’,  designed  to 
make  the  buying  of  an  individual's 
needs  as  simple  as  possible.  Farl  Krib- 
ben.  Treasurer,  Marshall  Field  ir  Co. 
Chicago,  III.  .  .  .  Great  pressure  wilil 
l)e  put  upon  credit  officials  to  liberal- 1 
ize  credit  terms  and  conditions  loti 
sales  promotion  purposes.  Unusual  I 
efforts  will  be  required  to  resist  sudi 
proposals  which,  while  alluring,  raa\| 
be  basically  unsound  .  .  .  and  inevit  l 
ably  lead  to  over-extension  of  CTeditl 
and  sharp  increases  in  credit  losses! 
George  E.  Merrifield,  Vice-Presidentl 
and  Treasurer,  The  Higbee  Co. | 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Credit  department^ 
should  do  everything  possible  to  pro  | 
mote  greater  activity  of  accounts  as| 
well  as  to  increase  the  number  of  de  1 
sirable  accounts.  The  credit  manager  | 
should  be  considered  by  management  | 
as  a  top-flight  executive.  George  £.1 
W^hitten,  President,  Burdine’s,  Miami,  I 
Florida:  Credit  managers  must  .  .  | 
select  their  credit  risks  with  more  care  f 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years  ...  I 
it  is  essential  that  a  close  control  be  | 
maintained  on  all  accounts.  Joseph} 
Thiirsh,  Vice-President  and  Control^, 
ler,  Macy’s,  New  York  ...  I  believe  J 
we  must  re-examine  our  entire  ap  I 
proach  to  consumer  credit  granting-! 
and  commit  ourselves  to  taking  more 
“calculated  business  risks.’’  Morton 
E.  Snellenberg,  President,  N.  Snellen- 
berg  ir  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.' 
Accounts  must  be  kept  liquid  and  this 
condition  will  be  obtained  only 
through  an  efficient  collection  pro¬ 
cedure  carried  out  by  a  well-trained 
collection  organization.  Vincent  C.  .1 
Bitter,  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Controller,  Peck  ir  Peck,  New  York. 
.Management  expects  from  the  credit 
department  in  1947,  an  alert  sales-con- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  Consumer 
\  Is  Now 

» \  "Laying  Down  the  Law"! 


Mrs.  American  Consumer  is  again  Queen  . .  .  which  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Her  attitude  has 
switched  from  "What  can  I  buy?"  to  "Why  should  I  buy?"  ir  And  it's  up  to  you  to  supply  the 
answers!  ir  The  Narco*  Certified  Tag  on  your  garments  not  only  answers  your  customers' 
questions,  but  it  tells  her  o  lot  more.  It  tells  her  the  garments  ore  mode  of  Norco  rayon.  It  tells 
her  that  they  hove  been  certified  for  serviceability  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  following  laboratory 
tests  on: 

SHRINKAGE  SEAM  SLIPPAGE 

COLOR  FASTNESS  CONSTRUCTION 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  YARN  UNIFORMITY 


AAeet  your  customers'  newly  aroused  hunger  for  quality  facts  more  than  half  way  .  .  .  feature 
the  Norco  Certified  Tog  on  oil  apparel  mode  of  tested  and  approved  Norco  rayon  fabrics. 


261  Fifth  Aoenue  •  New  York.  N.  V. 


Narco  i$  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation 


f 


/' . 
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Houseboats  for  Sale  at  Hearn’s 


tFEARX’S  Department  Store,  in 
New  York,  has  the  answer  to  tht 
liousing  problem.  'It  is  a  houseboat 
whicli  provides  all  of  the  comforts  ol 
gcxxl  living,  plus  the  charm  of  livinj- 
on  the  water.  I'he  l)oat  is  self-pro 
pelled,  enabling  the  owner  lo  shilt 
from  one  climate  to  another. 

In  their  block-long  Ixsat  sliowiooin 
they  are  featuring  the  lust  self-pro 
{jelled  steel  houseboat,  large  enougl! 
to  comfortably  house  four  to  six 
|)eo{)le. 

It  contains  aiJartment-si/ed  (luarll•r^ 


a  beam  of  12  feet,  and  can  o|)erate  it; 
2  feet  of  water.  It  is  {jowered  with  an 
engine  which  o{Jcrates  the  boat  at  a 
s{K‘ed  of  7  miles  an  hour. 

Features  of  the  Ijoat  include  a 
roomy  lounge  living  room  with  a  flooi 
area  of  8'  x  10',  a  galley  (kitchen)  and 
a  stateroom  (bedroom)  of  the  same 
size.  'Fhere  are  built-in  bookshelves 
curtained  windows,  inlaid  linoleum  I 
on  the  flcKjrs,  electrical  outlets,  read 
ing  lights  on  the  3  bunks,  which  art 
equip|>ed  with  innerspring  mattresses 

The  galley  is  a  model  of  compact 
ness,  with  a  large  double  sink,  ice  box 
large  1-burner  stove  ofjerated  with 
Ijottled  gas.  2  small  dro{)-leaf  tables 


The  kitchen  equipment  is 
full-size,  conventionally 
arranged,  easily  cleaned, 
and  easy  to  work  with. 


The  comfortable  double-decker  hunk  has  storage  spare  built  in 
Iseneuth  it,  window  ventilation  and  a  light  for  each  bed. 
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Store  Owners 

HERE'S  YOUR  CALIFORNIA  TIE-UP! 

KIRBY  BLOCK&REILLY 


An  independent  resident  buying  organization  in  Los  Angeles— headed 
by  Philip  J.  Reilly,  former  executive  director  of  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation  —  confining  its  service  and  activities  to  the 
distinctive  merchandise  for  v/hich  the  West  Coast  is  famous: 


This  is  a  new  type  of  service  staffed 
by  personnel  long  experienced  in  the 
California  market . . .  supervised  by 
an  executive  familiar  with  retail 
needs  characteristic  of  large  scale 
operation,  as  well  as  the  Kirby- 
Block  appreciation  of  volume- 
minded  smaller  stores.  It  intro¬ 
duces  a  plus  to  the  California 
creative  flair— a  specialized 
knowledge  to  help  build 
greater  volume  and  store 
prestige. 


'^PP^rel  for  both  sexes 
groups 

play  shoes 
fJtilhy  and 
h  e  ceramics 

(^<‘lifornia  furniture 
and 

f'ome  furnishings 


During  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  Week,  Mr.  Reilly  is  available  for 
consultation  at  the  offices  of  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  128  West  31st 
Street,  New  York.  Telephone  LOngacre  5-4700. 


KIRBY  BLOCK&REILLY 


me 


l>U7  74tirrH  IIII.L  SI'NKKT,  I4>S  4N<:KI.KS. 
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If  You  Plan  to  Modernize  (Continued  from  page  58) 


in  the  store.  The  greater  efficiency  of 
electronic  precipitation  of  dirt  is 
bringfing  about  replacement  of  me¬ 
chanical  filters  in  many  stores  and  the 
specification  of  the  electronic  appa¬ 
ratus  in  new  store  buildings.  The  first 
cost  of  electronic  filters  is  higher  than 
for  mechanical  filters,  but  the  savings 
in  soiled  merchandise  and  mainte¬ 
nance  operations,  together  with  the 

The  Coming  Day 


greater  open  selling  possibilities,  soon 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
and  then  contribute  to  greater  ofter- 
ating  profit. 

Exhaust  Air:  The  exhausting  of  air 
from  rooms  producing  excessive  heat 
or  offensive  odors  should  usually  be 
handled  by  means  independent  of  the 
sales  area  system,  so  that  the  air  may 
be  exhausted  directly  outdoors,  thus 


eliminating  the  possibility  of  obj( 
tionable  odors  or  heat  Ijeing  dray 
into  the  recirculated  air  for  the  sa^ 
areas.  This  separate  exhaust  svstini 
should  always  be  adjusted  so  that  Um 
air  pressure  in  the  areas  served?* 
slightly  lower  than  in  sales  areas,  tha 
causing  a  moderate  movement  of  u 
into  these  areas  and  never  out  infe 
sales  areas  when  doors  are  o|)ened.^  = 


of  Liquidation  (Continued  from  page  9) 


facturers  again  beneath  a  deluge  of 
cancellations.  Manufacturers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  resent  this  “flagrant  repudia¬ 
tion”  of  contracts,  and  nobody  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  happy. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  this  course  of  coming  events 
which  has  prompted  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  invite 
all  member  stores  to  make  a  careful 
appraisal  of  the  various  staple  articles 
which  their  customers  want  to  buy 
from  them,  and  the  prices  at  which 
those  things  most  readily  would  sell. 


If  the  retailer  knows  his  customers 
want  certain  things  at  specific  price 
levels,  it  is  the  height  of  bad  merchan¬ 
dising  to  go  into  the  market  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  other  things  at  high 
prices,  merely  because  at  the  moment 
they  are  available.  If  enough  buyers 
make  it  plain  to  the  manufacturers 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
wants  of  the  public  must  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  see  the  wisdom  of  making 
those  things.  Present  costs  of  manu¬ 
facturing  are  not  too  reliable  a  guide 


as  to  what  can  be  produced,  and  at 
what  price.  The  manufacturer  who 
comes  to  realize  that  the  days  of  reck 
less  pricing  have  passed,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  his  business  lies  in  anothe 
direction,  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
that  problem  all  of  that  magnificent 
resourcefulness  for  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  has  been  so  justlvl 
distinguished.  Unless,  however,  the 
retailer  informs  the  manufacturer- 
does  it  promptly— the  change  will  not 
come  about  until  we  are  face  to  face 
with  disaster. 


Can  Television  Sell  Merchandise?  (Continued  from  page  29) 
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of  Gimbels  hair  stylists  creating  indi¬ 
vidual  hair-dos  for  four  models  with 
dififerent  tyf>es  of  faces  and  hair  tex¬ 
ture.  By  noon  of  the  day  following 
the  program,  ten  customers  called 
Gimbels  for  appointments,  asking 
specifically  for  the  woman  who  did  the 
television  demonstration.  This  sales 
return  is  one  and  three-tenths  jaer  cent 
(based  on  total  set  owners) ,  a  very 
gratifying  result  if  the  rate  is  project¬ 
ed  to  the  time  when,  say,  there  are 
100,000  receivers  in  this  area. 

The  second  commercial  featured  the 
care  of  evergreens,  roses  and  potted 
plants.  The  set  reproduced  a  garden, 
commentary  was  off  camera  while  the 
gardener  trimmed  plants,  sprayed,  etc. 
The  day  following  this  program  five 
customers  visited  Gimbels  Garden 
Lane;  one  telephoned  for  information. 
.\11  purchased  several  gardening  essen¬ 
tials.  Sales  return  here  was  0.7  per 
cent,  but  not  disappointing  when  the 


limited  appeal  of  gardening  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

rite  third  commercial  demonstrated 
postwar  kitchen  gadgets— the  theme 
was  the  old  and  new  way  of  doing 
kitchen  chores.  Items  used  were  a  can 
opener,  rolling  pin,  mop,  sweeper, 
food  sheer  and  eggbeater. 

The  scene  shifted  constantly  from 
the  old  to  new  kitchen  sets,  showed 
the  item  in  actual  use.  Sales  return  on 
this  show  was  highest  of  all  programs. 
Appeal  was  more  general,  the  need  for 
new  gadgets  is  practically  unlimited. 
In  the  twenty-four  hours  following  the 
program,  eleven  customers  phoned 
and  twelve  came  in  for  one  to  four  of 
the  items  demonstrated— or  three  per 
cent  of  set  owners.  The  fourth  pro¬ 
gram  again  featured  housewares.  The 
theme  in  this  show  was  gadgets  for  the 
vacation  cottage  where  space  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Items  were  a  refrigerator  chest 
used  as  an  end  table;  pedestal  flower 


dish  that  was  actually  an  electric  broil¬ 
er  and  cooker;  small  electric  stove  that 
expanded  to  three  burners;  double¬ 
blade  knife  for  slicing  bread,  meat 
cheese,  vegetables,  a  large  flower  um 
that  was  actually  a  portable  electric 
washer;  a  legless  aluminum  board  that 
doubled  as  a  book-shelf;  and  a  folding 
electric  iron.  Response  was  good,  but^ 
not  as  high  as  for  the  first  housewares  k 
show.  Four  persons  called,  seven  camel 
in  the  next  day  for  one  to  three  of  the  j 
items  shown— or  a  return  of  1.4  peti 
cent  of  set  owners. 

The  fifth  program  was  another  hairi| 
style  show.  Subject  was  repeated  be-| 
cause  of  its  favorable  reception  fr(Wi|j 
set  owners.  Theme  this  time  was  ver  r 
satile  hairdos  that  carry  through  anf 
entire  day,  from  the  beach  to  formal^ 
wear,  with  slight  variation  in  each 
case.  Two  models  were  used. 
sp>onse  was  better  but  slower  than  foi« 
the  first  hairdo  show.  Fifteen  person  s 
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TRI-POSTER  for  handling  Layaway  or  Instalment  accounts  saves 

a  minimum.  Hundreds 


A  fast,  simple  method  of  handling  Layaw'ay  accounts 
.  .  .  saves  time  .  .  .  reduces  error  percentages  to  a 
minimum  and  is  easy  to  check. 


time  and  reduces  the  possibility  of  errors  to 
are  successfully  used  in  department  stores  all  over  America.  Ledger 
Card,  Customers’  Receipt,  or  Pass  Book  if  preferred,  and  Journal  are 
all  posted  in  one  writing,  giving  .  .  . 

•  Positive  assurance  of  posting  to  the  correct  account. 

•  Positive  assurance  that  all  records  agree. 

t  Proof  of  correct  extension  of  balances. 

The  TRI-POSTER  System  provides  a  simple,  economical,  efficient 
method  of  complete  recording  of  transactions.  It  is  easily  adapted  to 
your  own  systems.  It  can  be  applied  to  payroll,  budget,  30  day 
accounts  or  employees’  loans. 
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\o  business  is  too  large  or  t(x>  small  to  use  the  TRI-POSTER  System. 
The  low  cost  permits  installations  in  various  departments  and 
branches.  It  is  easy  to  install  and  no  experience  is  required  to  operate 
it  Journals  are  uniform  in  size — easily  audited  and  hied  for  future 
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These  forms  show  how  Layaway  transactions  can  be 
posted  in  one  writing. 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY! 

Cummins  Business  Machines 

Division  of  A.  S.  C.  Corporation 

Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 

4744  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 

Please  send  complete  information  on  TRI-POSTER  for  plan 
checked  below: 

□  Layaway  □  Budget 

□  Instalment  □  Regular  Account 

□  Payroll  □  Employees’  Loans 

Name  - - - - - .Title _ 


Instalment  forms  in  use  on  the  TRI-POSTER  show  clearly  how  3 
instalment  records  may  be  written  simultaneously. 


Since  1887, 

manufacturers  of  machines 
for  efficiency  and  protection 


Company. 


xnd  of  Business. 


Address. 


called  or  came  in  for  appointments  the  evening  before  the  July  .urth 
within  eight  days— a  return  of  two  per  lioliday. 

cent  of  set  owners.  I'he  rest  of  the  Gimbcl  series  fol- 

The  sixth  commercial  featured  the  lowed  the  general  pattern  of  the  first 
technique  of  pinning  up  a  dress  cut  six  programs:  straight,  undramatized 

from  a  pattern,  one  of  the  things  commercials  featuring  items  tliat  can 

taught  by  the  Gimbel  Sewing  Center  be  demonstrated  effectiveh. 
course.  The  set  was  a  living  room  What  all  this  adds  up  to.  in  my  opin- 

containing  a  form  and  sewing  ma-  ifui.  is  this:  Stores  all  over  .\nierica  of 

(hine.  The  instructor  did  the  com-  high  and  low  degree  have  spent  more 

plete  pinning  on  the  dummy,  with  money  on  so-called  radio  shop|)ers’ 

narration  off  camera.  Final  shot  was  a  programs  with  less  results  than  almost 

model  wearing  the  finished  dress.  Re-  anything  they  have  done,  with  but  lew 

spouse  was  very  imjnessive.  The  day  e\(ej)tions. 

after  the  program,  there  was  one  call  \Vc  believe  that  a  television  shop- 

and  within  three  days,  six  more  calls.  pi"S  prr)gram  if  the  merchandise  is 

■Ml  customers  registered  for  the  sew-  carefully  selected  for  the  medium  (I 

ing  course  in  September.  Return— two  should  like  to  repeat  that:  IF  THE 

per  cent  of  set  owners.  This  would  M FRCHAXDISF  IS  CAREFULLY 

have  been  much  higher  if  the  program  SELECTED  FOR  THE  MEDIUM) 
had  better  timing  as  it  was  presented  can  be  of  great  interest  and  produce 

Flammable  Fabrics  {Continued  from  fnige  38) 

their  views  thereon  known.  1  he  Na-  lonnity  in  state  legislation  could  be 

tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  utilized  effectively  in  the  establish- 

woulcl  welcome  appropriate  legisla-  ment  of  state  standards.  With  appro- 

tion  on  this  sulqect  at  the  national  priate  legislation  in  being  at  the  na- 

level  and  in  behalf  of  its  members  tional  level,  the  facilities  of  the  Coun- 

woulcl  present  to  the  appropriate  cil  of  Governors  could  l)e  employed 

Committees  of  Congress  the  data,  find-  to  achieve  uniformity  in  the  passage 

ings  and  views  of  its  Technical  (^oni-  of  state  legislation  to  protect  the  con- 

mittee  and  of  its  members.  sinner  and  industry  alike  from  the 

Should  the  Federal  government,  in  consequences  of  continued  unrestrict- 

the  exercise  of  its  authoritv  to  protect  ed  traffic  in  fabrics  which  are  danger- 

and  regulate  interstate  commerce,  ous  when  worn  by  persons  and  also 

Ic'gislate  on  this  subject,  existing  to  deal  with  the  machinations  of  the 

avenues  of  sound  approach  to  uni-  unscrupulous  few  who  inevitably  will 

After  the  Selling  Honeymoon — What? 

3.  How  to  weed  out  expenditures  on  ers  were  shopping  in  their  store.  Nat- 

lame  duck  departments  or  items;  urally,  these  people  weren’t  buying 

4.  How  to  get  maximum  productivity  men’s  and  women’s  clothing  which 

out  of  advertising  dollars.  carried  the  store’s  label  but  they  were 

About  this  same  time  another  buying  big-ticket  furniture,  house- 

great  store  decided  on  a  radical  pro-  wares  and  accessories.  Naturally,  the 

motional  job.  (The  only  reason  I  go  couldn’t  change  its  face  and  sup- 

back  to  this  unfortunate  depression  volume  on  these  top  market 

era  in  business  is  because  it  was  a  time  customers  alone.  They  decided  to 

when  we  had  just  plunged  from  a  sel-  study  the  rest  of  their  customers, 

lers’  into  a  buyers’  market.)  Store  “Z”  This  study  was  instigated  through 

was  a  highly  promotional  store  which  ^^be  old  tried  and  true  research  proced- 

decided  to  trade  up.  The  neighbor-  ure  of  digging  out  the  delivery  tickets 

hood  immediately  around  it  had  been  and  determining  where  their  custom¬ 
changing  to  a  lush  area.  They  knew  ers  were  located  and  what  they  bought, 

more  and  more  carriage  trade  custom-  Everyone  was  aware  of  a  neighboring 


excellent  results.  The  reason  1  uiuletl 
score  the  choice  of  merchandise  isb  f 
cause  if  the  items  selected  cannot  b 
shown  in  use,  the  merchandise  presfr 
tat  ion  will  l)e  a  failure. 

Showing  handbags,  or  glo\es.  . 
shoes  on  the  television  screen  as  onf| 
would  in  a  window  or  a  style  show  i 
the  store  is  flat  and  uninteresting 
long  as  we  have  a  black  and  whitt 
screen.  What  color  will  do  lor  thi> 
tyjie  of  presentation  of  met  i  handistj 
has  vet  to  be  seen.  But,  if  the  inen 
ebandise  chosen  can  be  demonstrated 
in  action,  there  is  no  doubt  in  ra\j 
mind  that  the  results  will  be  hLI 
enough  to  warrant  retailers  using  tek  t 
vision  as  an  excellent  accessory  tcl 
newspaper  advertising,  jn o\  ided  teh 
vision  production  costs  can  be  held  ii; 


endeavor  to  find  devious  routes  lol 
avoiil  the  obligations  devolving  upor] 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  nation  , 
eionomy  could  be  spared  the  disriip ! 
tion  and  chaos  implicit  in  the  othti  j 
wise  crazy-quilt  pattern  and  luxlgt 
podge  of  diverse  state  standards  which 
would  probably  develop  through  has  i 
tily  conceived  and  inept  attempts  to 
legislate  on  the  subject. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  setio  1 1 
monthly  articles  on  matters  of  legal  imert-  j 
affecting  the  retail  trade  which  will  be  utiii'- 1 
bv  the  N'RDCA’s  General  Counsel.  I 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


rich  suburban  market,  which  btcaux 
of  a  unique  transportation  conditior. 
was  a  natural  for  the  store.  However 
it  was  not  suspected  that  this  market 
was  as  important  to  the  store  as  vi' 
subsquently  indicated.  The  deliver 
tickets  were  analyzed  by  each  lonim" 
nity  for  types  of  merchandise  pur 
chased,  styles,  prices  and  quality  leve. 
.\  limited  advertising  campaign  in  di 
rect  mail  and  newspapers  was  cor. 
ducted.  By  beaming  the  exact  niei 
chandise  this  area  was  buying, 
new’spapers  which  reached  these  pco 
pie,  it  was  obvious  that  store  “Z”  sole 
more  customers  more  of  the  im nhar 
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Without  obligatingr  us,  please  send  com* 
plete  details  on  NRB's  Manufacturers' 
Promotion  Service. 


(Please  sign,  attach  to  your  letterhead 
and  mail  to  The  National  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  415  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  10,  IlL) 


disc  they  wanted.  Here  was  a  market 
interested  in  garden  tools,  outdoor 
furniture,  sports  clothes  versus  the  city 
tastes  which  were  reflected  in  Store 
“Z’s”  daily  advertising. 

I'he  sales  promotion  department 
continued  its  efforts.  They  began  to 
ap|x?al  to  this  specialized  audience  in 
its  own  suburban  newspa|)ers.  This 
advertising  produced  results.  Sales 
promotion  then  studied  their  entire 
area  newspaper  list  and  found  that 
one  important  evening  newspaper, 
which  had  a  large  suburban  following, 
was  not  even  inclilded  on  the  sched¬ 
ule.  It  added  this  newspaper.  As  in 
store  “Y,”  the  store  buyers  again 
proved  to  be  the  villain.  They  re¬ 
belled  at  the  use  of  this  newly  added 
publication  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  appealing  to  their  average  custom¬ 
er  and  would  not  pay  off  in  immedi¬ 
ate  advertising  returns.  Of  course,  this 


was  true.  I'o  make  peace  in  this  store’s 
family,  the  procedure  was  adopted  of 
charging  the  department  with  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  space  and  a 
store  advertising  fund  with  75  per 
cent.  Buyers  flocked  to  this  space 
markdown  sale  and  wanted  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  medium.  Today,  it  is 
one  of  the  leading  publications  used 
l)y  this  store,  having  played  a  large 
part  in  its  transition  from  a  Iiiglily 
promotional  to  a  cpiality  store. 

Best  seller  methods  are  almost  end¬ 
less.  Many  stores  once  required  result 
information  on  every  advertisement 
they  ran.  Sales  promotion  reseat ch 
jjeople  would  pore  over  tliese  results 
to  see  how  successful  the  advertised 
items  were  and  what  other  items  sol  .1 
in  these  departmetits  the  same  day  be*- 
cause  of  the  additional  traffic.  It’s  the 
best  seller  technique  all  over  again. 
From  such  studies  it  is  often  possible 


to  uticover  a  “sleeper”  and  make  italj 
“hit,”  and  to  unearth  possibilities  ex- 1- 
istitig  in  related  merchandise  in  the  I 
same  or  related  departments.  I 

rite  best  seller  technique  is  not  vourl 
cure-all  to  sales  promotion.  It  isonhl 
a  start.  Don’t  jump  to  conclusions  I 
that  because  an  itepi  pulls  for  one 
store  the  same  item  will  pull  for  youn. 
It  may  not.  If  you  know  your  custom¬ 
ers  and  your  store  you  should  be  able  I 
to  determine  this  in  advance.  Don’t  I 
decide  that  just  because  a  store  ran  a  I 
big  promotion  it  was  a  sitccess.  (;hecli  I 
first  and  find  oitt.  To  quote  the  sales 
promotion  director  of  one  important 
store;  “When  we  make  a  mistake,  we 
make  a  beaitt  ...  a  dozeti  stores  or 
more  make  the  same  mistake.” 

It’s  time  for  all  of  us  sales  promo- 
tioti  people  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
get  back  to  work  so  that  the  selling 
honevmoon  won’t  be  over. 


The  1947  Credit  Operation 


(Continued  from  page  70) 


scious  department,  the  careful  screen¬ 
ing  of  applications  for  charge  privi¬ 
leges,  greater  discrimination  in  the 
follow-up  of  collections  and  conscious¬ 
ness  as  to  the  cost  of  departmental  op¬ 
eration.  George  P.  Gable,  President, 
The  William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona, 
Pa.:  Although  we  shall  not  alter  our 
present  plan  of  liberally  opening  new 
accounts,  and  seeking  new  accounts, 
we  do  not  intend  to  return  to  the  lax 
payment  policy  before  Regulation  W. 
Otto  Monnig,  Vice-President,  Mon- 


nig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  important  functions  for 
credit  managers  in  1947  will  be  to 
work  out  methods  for  watching  that 
the  average  individual  does  not  buy 
more  than  he  can  successfully  pay  for 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Louis  Selig,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Rosenfield’s,  Baton  Rouge,  La.: 
Management  .  .  .  expects  a  better  job 
of  interviewing  those  applying  for 
credit  and  analyzing  their  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  best  of  the  credit  mana¬ 
ger’s  ability,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
select  the  desirable  accounts  .  .  .  E.  F. 


Shinn,  Controller,  Kahn’s,  Oakland.  L-jjj  j 
Calif.:  We  should  build  and  maintain  busin* 
a  strong  collection  department.  Losses  mion 
are  increasing  and  unless  accounts  are  jpromi 
promptly  given  systematic  and  prop-  ;,tcnis 
er  attention,  we  will  have  many  head-  jumei 
aches  in  1947.  Limp 


It  has  been  impossible  to  quote  ^  Lf  a  i 
retail  leaders,  just  as  it  has  been  im-  [jj  {qJ 
possible,  because  of  space  limitations,  I 
to  quote  in  full.  The  subject  is  a  live  I  ^  ' 
one,  warranting  serious  consideration  | 
of  all  retailers,  regardless  of  location.  | 


Size  Standards  in  Children’s  Clothes 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


manufacturers.  That  is  a  far  larger 
number  of  manufacturers  than  has 
been  required  to  promulgate  most 
commercial  standards,  but  due  to  the 
large  number  of  producers  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  many  more  acceptances  by 
manufacturers  are  needed. 

TS-40(K)  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
.\ssociation,  the  largest  trade  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  children’s  and  girls’  gar¬ 
ment  industry.  It  also  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  by  the  model 
form  manufacturers.  They  have  au¬ 
thorized  the  National  Bureau  of 


Standards  to  draw  up  drafts  of  com¬ 
mercial  standards  for  model  forms, 
based  on  these  measurements. 

A  large  number  of  home  economics 
departments  in  colleges,  leading 
schools  teaching  drafting  and  grading 
of  patterns,  and  large  segments  of  the 
pap>er  pattern  industry  also  have  ac¬ 
cepted  TS-4000  as  a  standard. 

Only  about  100  retailers,  however, 
have  expressed  acceptance  of  TS-4000. 
These  retailers  represent  100  p>ercent 
of  the  mail  order  industry,  a  large  pro- 
pK>rtion  of  the  chain  stores,  and  some 


inqxxrtant  independents.  Clearly,  en-  | 
dorsements  from  retailers  should  out-  ^ 

r 

number  those  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  TS-4093,  the  > 
Girls’  recommendation,  will  receive 
even  stronger  support,  because  there 
seems  to  be  more  interest  in  this  clas¬ 
sification.  The  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  Buyers’  Association,  Inc.  has  al¬ 
ready  endorsed  both  TS-4000  and  TS-  I 
4093  to  its  membership. 

The  Boys’  prop>osal,  TS-4216,  in  re-  I 
vised  form,  has  been  sent  out  to  the  I 
trade  for  comment  and  will  be  re-  | 


leased  to  industry  for  acceptance,  if 
no  major  changes  are  required. 

There  probably  will  be  10  more 
proposals  before  this  sizing  system  can 
be  called  complete.  There  are  Teens’ 
ind  Students’  classifications  for  teen- 
»ge  girls  snd  boys;  there  are  the  vari- 
inus  women’s  classifications,  and  then 
there  will  be  out-size  groups  such  as 
stouts,  etc. 

“Five  years  from  now  the  value  of 
these  recommendations  will  begin  to 
be  recognized,”  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  trade  associations  recently 
told  me.  Must  we  really  wait  that 
long?  Not  if  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  understand  how  to  cooperate 
effectively. 

For  those  not  entirely  familiar  with 
procedures  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  standards,  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  helpful. 

Division  of  Trade  Standards 

The  primary  function  of  this  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  is,  as  the  name  implies,  to  assist 
business  with  programs  of  standardi¬ 
zation.  Of  the  138  standards  already 
promulgated  relatively  few  deal  with 
items  that  are  advertised  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  department  stores.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  is  available  on  request. 

The  various  steps  in  establishment 
of  a  new  standard  by  the  Division  are 
as  follows*; 

(1)  Written  request  from  trade 
association  for  cooperation 
in  developing  a  commercial 
standard. 

(2)  Development  of  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  standard. 

(3)  Adjustment  of  proposal  in 
light  of  comment. 

(4)  Endorsement  by  representa¬ 
tive  groups. 

(5)  Circulation  of  recommend¬ 
ed  standard  for  written  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

(6)  Promulgation  as  a  commer- 
mercial  standard. 

No  project  is  undertaken  until  a 
formal  written  request  for  it  is  re- 

*A  pamphlet  entitled  "Voluntary  Standards 
Adopted  by  the  Trade”,  by  F.  W.  Reynolds, 
Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Trade  Standards, 
’^ocribes  the  procedures  in  greater  detail.  It 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Bureau 
d  Standards,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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A  final  word  to  all  iiienluni^ 
managers— Please  don’t  send  prop(aei 
and  recommended  standards  to  vqk 
buyers  for  their  information.  Tfe 
weren’t  sent  to  son  for  that  i)iirpQS£. 
They  were  sent  to  |xn  init  \ou  to  a 
press  your  store’s  \  iew  and  to  |)ar& 
pate  in  solving  a  pierplexing 


eision.  If  you  approve  it,  sign  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  return  it  to  the  Division 
of  Trade  Standards.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  order  that  your  store 
will  be  identified  as  supporting  the 
standard.” 

(3)  By  inquiring  whether  each  te- 
tailer’s  own  source  has  signed  an  ac¬ 
ceptance.  If  not,  urge  such  action. 

If  your  store  has  not  already  signed 
acceptances  of  TS-400()  and  TS-1093, 
it  is  urged  that  you  do  so.  The  broad¬ 
er  the  support  the  more  efficient  will 
be  the  operation  of  these  standards. 


cei\ed.  This  assures  that  the  work  is 
on  projects  desired  by  industry  and 
the  trade. 

How  Retailers  Can  C^ooperate 

Retailers  can  cooj)erate  in  three 
principal  ways: 

(1)  By  criticizing,  or  commenting 
ujjon,  all  proposed  commercial  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  word  “proposeil”  is  the  signi¬ 
ficant  word.  If  you  do  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  criticize  the  proposal  then 
we  suggest  that  you  work  through 
your  trade  association  or  your  own 
group  of  stores.  .Select  one  or  more 
key  individuals  with  experience  in  siz¬ 
ing  problems  and  let  him  or  them  rep¬ 
resent  you.  The  Division  is  pleased 
to  cooperate  with  all  such  groups. 

Comment  is  welcomed.  An  appro¬ 
priate  form  for  comment  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  near  future. 

(2)  By  signing  the  acceptance  that 
accompanies  all  recommended  com¬ 
mercial  standards. 

The  word  “recommended”  is  the 
significant  word.  It  means  “This  proj¬ 
ect  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
you  as  retailers  must  make  vour  de- 


Newark  Solves  a  Parking  Problem 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Newark  offer  an  encouragement  to  How  dependent  Newark  biwiiiaib 

shoppers  to  go  to  glittering,  nearby  on  the  automobile  was  made  uninir 

New  York,  where  the  traffic  situation  takably  clear  during  the  gas  rationiii! 

is  at  least  no  worse.  (In  New  York  period.  While  30  per  cent  increasaa 

shoppers  can  park  in  outlying  spots  retail  volume  were  common  eUcwheit 

and  go  on  to  their  destination  by  city  Newark  stores  barely  held  their  otin. 

transit,  another  facility  which  is  in-  When  cars  returned  to  use,  the  Neif- 

adequate  in  Newark).  .\nd  there  is.  ark  stores  again  took  their  place  as  top 

of  course,  the  added  competition  to  be  solume  attractors  in  an  extrenich 

met  of  New  fersev  suburban  branches  prosperous  market. 


Even  more 
important  now 


While  Newark  goes  ahead  witi 
plans  to  make  traffic  circulation  easia 
in  its  busine 


district,  other  projects 
still  in  the  pajx'r  stage,  will  encounip 
more  tt  attic  into  the  citv  from  outhiaj 
areas.  Most  im{x>rtant  of  these  is  »' 
freeway  yvhich  will 


open  up  dowo 
town  Newark  to  traffic  from  the  Weil- 
ern  part  of  the  state.  The  freeway  wil 
feed  directly  into  and  through  Ncti 
ark— a  point  of  considerable  interel 
as  it  indicates  the  rectification  of  yvhj 
many  engineers  now  consider  a  maji 
mistake  in  recent  highway  plannifl 
The  tendency  in  planning  State  hig^ 
yvays  has  previously  been  either  to  bf 
pass  the  large  urban  areas  or  to  ed 
them  abruptly  at  the  fringe  of  I 
metropolitan  center,  thus  dumpil^ 
volume  traffic  into  city  streets  nd 
planned  to  handle  it. 


i  (H|ay,  wiih  Regulation  VV  off,  controlled  credit  is  your 
problem,  .-ydd  prohtable  new  credit  customers,  the  easy  way— yvithout  adding 
to  the  cost  or  risk  of  running  your  Credit  Department.  Use  the  Rand  McNally 
budget  Coupon  Book  system.  You’ll  hnd  your  new  credit  accounts  profit 
makers,  not  headaches. 

1  he  simple,  easy-to-handle  Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon  Books  give  vour 
customers  the  convenience  of  cretlit,  yet  cut  to  a  minimum  time-taking  book¬ 
keeping  and  handling  costs.  Find  out  now  how  this  practical  Budget  C^oupon 
Bo<rk  system  can  help  vou  expand  your  cretlit  facilities 
and  accounts  more  profitably.  It’ll  pav  you! 

for 

Rand  M9Nally  &  Company 

Dept.  B-17,  536  South  Clark  St..  Chicago  5 
111  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  11 
619  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5 


RAND  M5NALLY  Budget  Coupon  Books 


